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This publication exaainae Eulticult ural education 
providing a discussion of its historical background, guidelines for 
schools, and rasourcas for teachers,. coEffiunity ^rsons# and students, 
Ihera are three chaptars* Chapter ona contains a' history and ovecvieii 
of multicultural education^ The concepts of assisiiation, cultural 
pluralisffl, and separation ara first discussad, Tha publication than 
alanines recent developfiants to nulticultural aducation j^naluding 
coapensatory prograas and ainority studies. A working dafinition of 
BUlticttltural education is providad. Multicultural aducation explores 
the contribution of various racial, cultural, and a^haic groups to 
life in tha Onitad Statas in an effort to promote undars^anding among 
divargant groups and to instill tha racognition that cultural 
diversity is a positive force in tha davalopment of American society. 
Chapter one also dascribes six approaches to multicultural educatiDn. 
Chapter tiio contains guidelines for multicultural aducation in tha 
schoo^ School policias and proceduras, school curriculum, 
school/community relations, school staff and goals, and objectives 
are 4iscussed. Chapter threa contains resources for multicultural, 
education* Cited are community, resources, annotated bibliographies, 
sample guides, and avaluation aaterials* The publication concludes 
nith ••Basic Question Areas for a School Multicultural Iducation (MCE» 
^Besourca Profile" and a list of rafarances* (Author/fiM) 
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I*. MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION i A HISTORY AND OVERVIEW 

Multicultural education is a relatively new and distinctly dif ferm- 
ent approach to the preparation of children for thair role ascltlzens 
In democratic society, ; This first chapter offers a brief overview of th 
historical roots of the approach and a description of the versions of 
multicultural education currently offered by a variety of educational 
organizations. The second chapter provides a discusa'ion of the euide- 
lines that soma authorities have suggested for a multicultural education 
program. The final chapter presents annotated lists of materials that 
may be useful to practitioners in daveloping programs for their own 
schools. 

Historical Background of Multicultural Education 

From its earliest bagihnlngs, the United States has Included sl 
variety of racial, ethnicj and cultural groups* In one respect, this 
cultural diversity has been regarded as a natural asset, the source of 
that iinique vitality which has enabled the United States to meat new 
challenges successfully. On the other hand, as LaEerson (1978) points 
out, cultural diversity has also been viewed as a threat to the unity ^ 
and social stability of the nation. How a political entity comprlsad of 
many diverse groups could function as a cohesive whole was seen as one 
of the country* s basic problems » one: whtch the public schools bore some 
responsibility for helping to re'olve. 

These conflicting views of cultural diversity have strongly- Influ- 
e'nced 20th century educational policies In Varying ways at varying times i 



The view of cultural dtverslty as an asset is represented by educational 
models basad on the concept of cultural pluralism. The view of cultural 
diversity as a threat is represented by models based on the concept of 
aasimilatlon. An understanding of these different viewpoints and the 
educational models based on them Is essential In building a foundation ' 
for multicultural education today. In this section, both concepts will 
ba examined* Unfortunately ? the discusaion cannot he divided chronologi 
cally because the two concepts have been InTertwlned throughout the 
history of this century. But Nathan Glazer (1977), Profeasor of Edu- 
cation and Social Structure at Harvard University, has suggested a frame 
work that may be useful. As Indicated In Figure 1, GlaEer sees total 
asfimllatlon, called for by some majority persons In the early 1900s, 
at one- end of a continuum. At the other and Is total separation, de= 
manded by some minority paraons in the 1920s and called for again In 
the past two decades. Between these e^ctreOTS are several forms of 
cultural plurallsjiij a concept that has been defined in various ways 
over the yeats. Because assimilation has had the most prevailing in- 
'fluence on American education, it will be dealt with first. 
Afisimllatlon ^ ^ o 

Assimilation, as the term Is used. here, means the Incorporation of 
mlnorlcy persopa so completely into the ^mainstream that they cannot be 
distl .guished from other persons In that mainstream; In other words, the 
disafpear into the majority (Glaier, 1977). This was the educational, 
ideal of many persons during the late 19th and early 20th cfnturles. 
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Curing this time Inmlgrants from all over Europe w'ere stemming 
into the country In response to the job opportunities, brought ^baatfoy . 
the Industrial Ravdlutlon* It was seen as the schools' responsibility 
to make the children of these Immigrants Into toerlcans* Some saw the 

process as one of * acculturation;- the schools should help the children 

- a ^ 

to became more like the white* Anglo^Srfxon majorHy* Others, however , 
- * * • . 

caried for full assimilation. In the words ot" oae noted educator of the ' 

aarly 20th century *' Elwood P. Cubberly, it was the task of the public 

.schbois to ''asslmdJ.ate and amalgamate these people ClMlgrants] as part 

of our American race* and to implant in their children^ so far aa' can 

be done* the ^glo=Saxon con^ceptlon of righteousness, law and ojrder, ^ ^ - ^ 

and popular goveniment" (cited in Hetman, 1974* p, 13)* Thus, " along 

with, the three R's and the English, languages the schools af so were ejc^ ' 

pec ted; to teach children how Americans should be'have and" what Americans . 

should value (Cardenas It Fillmore, 1973), 

TKe me luting pot theory ^ which ca^ Into vogue at about the bws^^ 

time, was a variation on the -assimllatiori theme* This theory, drawn 

from a play of that name by Russian inmil'grant Israeli Zangwlllj called 

for a new American Identity "to which native bom and inmigrant alike 

'would contribute and in which both would be assimilated. The contri- 

butiqn of the many different groups that mtfde up this country would 

be blended toge^h#r and out of the mixture iJould come a new^ and distinctly 

Amerl'can, ' common culture i . - » 



For some years, tlie appropriaten^s of assinilation ^ whether a 
predominantly Anflo-^Saxoii, culture or to one that camt* about as a result 
of the. ^melting potj Mmainti^MiliHuestloned* This was 'true in education 
and In other fields as wall, Glazer (1977) oalntains that it was net 
only the position of conservative ^ ethnocentric ^ericans but also the 
^^ne taken by those. Americans most sympathetic to the new inmAgrants, 
Indeed*^ it wa^ even the position espoused %y the inmigrant^ themseLyes . 
/As Stfein and Hill (1977) point out, ttie iEmigrants saw assimilation as 
the* fulfillment of the AmAican Dream that had brought them to the New 
World, ^ - ^ , 

' The Immigrants ferverttly believed that the harriers 

\ ^ , Between ^themselves and the toericans wauld be over^ 
3 come and ^hat at was 'only a, matter of time, hard ^ ' 
works *and monuisental patience until one would no 
longer te. seen %s fdreigni, strange s mid as a 
perpetual autsider who regained a threat*- The % 
American Dream and Melting Pot promised that we ^ - 
and they would tbgether fuse into Americans. ft = 
was on * phis promise that* the irattigrants wagdre^ * ^ 
their futurefe and those of thQlr future children* 
The pressures ' for conformity r , , provided' far ' , 
l€B% motivation o^ Impetus fo-r Americanization 
5han' the "American Dream, which was based on hope, (p, 33) 




'The success of assimllatipn as an educational policy also rte- 
mained. unquestlonfed for many years? Historians like Lawrence Cremin 
{1911) state that the schojols, by preparing Iranigrant children for 
their adult ^roie as workers, did indeed help^them' to fulfill the ' 
American Dream* In addition to teaching them to rasd arid write English 

- — ■■ - ^ . I ^ 

and to ^do simple arithmetic, the schools also exposed studeftta^to the 

' ■ t . ^ _ ' _- - - -■ ' 

norms of the workplaca — punctuality^ competitiveness^ adherepce 
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rules, cooperaclon with people other than kinfolk, achievement, fair 
play, merit, and respect for autHJflty (Cremln, 1977). As a result of 
these efforts on the part of public education, many secand^generation 
Immigrant young people enjoyed the same opportunities as their Anglo-Saxon 
counterparts. P^articularly if they were willing to put aside all vestiges 
#Df their European roots* they found that they too had access to America's 
material benefits (Lazerson, .1978: Newmanti, 1973)'; • 

, During the past^ decade, however, revisionist historians like Michael 
KatE or Clarence Karl er have presented a different viev^olntT' .They 
claim that rather than helping Inmitgrants fulfill the American Dream, 
schools actually served ^to keep the new groups on the lower rungs of Che ^_ 
American social and economic laddar. Katz (1977) points out that the 
public school was designed to provide social control and to prevent 
unlimited upward mobility. He offers evidence that the^schools pri- 
^ferved the eHisting distribution of power and resources find ptermitted 
jus t . enough social^.mdbility to horster the eCQnomy andi satisfy minimal 
social demands* Karier (1978) points out that "the AmericaniEatiori 
progr^ms^^ ^^hich app-eayed in the public schools were linked with vocation^ 
al education wbich tracked the innnigrant youngscef into relatively low- - 
skilled OQCj^patlons'' (p* HQ). A study conducted by David Cohen when 
he was co^director of the Harvard Center for Educational Policy Studies, 
offers confirmation o^thds position, ' Cohen (1970) states that l^arge 
numbers of inmigrant pupils a.Trlved in urban schools at about the same ' 
time that IQ and ^chieyeme^t-"Ees ting, vocational education, and the move= 
ment to diversify inatructlo^ and curriculum, began to emerge. He found . 



, "more* than a littls evidence that these practiees we^e employed — if 
^ not conceived ^as a way of prb'^dlng the limited education school 
^~men often .thought sultah for children from the lower reaches of the 

' social, order"* '(p. 25)/ Cohen's study showed that children of central 

■ • , .V , , " 

and Southern European immigrants ^ In particular , had difficulty in 

i V ' \ ^ . . 

school. They were more likely to be classed ^s retarded thm ware 

their native-born white classmates i they also s^red lower on measures 

of academic performance and were more likely to drbp out of school* 

' , ,In the historical dialogue ofi assimilation the viewpoint pf the 

% revfslpnists has been called into questlOT. In a recent book, Diane 

, Ravltctf (IftJB) offers ^evidence that itomlgrants and their descendants 

were.able^io move ur both socially and ecpnomlcally * One study which 

shfe cites Indicates that by the told--1960s white ethnic minorities on the, 

wh^e \en joyed the same occupational- opportutiltles as did whites of . ^. 



■ ^ ^native parentage* Another reportf noted by Ravitch states chart-tlte - — 

- ^^Tdesteridailtt of severely disadvantaged white minority groups now have 
'^ .ArluirBa^eid^^w^ groups^in teCTS of average^ IncoBae, 

Irish Catholics, Geraan O&thollcSp and Polish 
^ ^ te^ih^i^^ ill i:hmt order, had the hlgheJst average incomes, in the U,S, _ 



^^7^1^-^-?/=^ over the effectiveness of assimilation for 



:^^-:'^--^^^ite Imilgrant groups-tnay continue, there ±m little disagreement about 
!*t^ ifStcMv^n^A fpr ch of other races. The sociologists tad 

-^-^vS^^ttcil^drs ^ assimilation policies assumed ^ 
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that blacks. Apian toericana, Hispanic Americans, and Native Americans 

' : ' = . 6: * . 

would remain separate entitles in the American population (Joseph,' 1978= 
TgyT^I^^^F^Gttier^tf^t^ Loo, 1973 j Park, 1973| 

UnOs" 1973; Yee, 1973) point oat, this assumption . did not keep some racial . 
minorities from seeking to become as much like the majority ar possible. 
The above authorities hkye^ cited a number of cases of black or Asian 
Americans becoming so Anglicized as to be alienated from their own 
families and ejthnlc coranunities. To use popular terms, they' became 
"oreos" or "bananas" black or yellow, respectively ,^on the outside, 
and white on the insidfe.V Only their Bkln color prevented complete 
assimilation. But because of their skin color, they ^continued to suffer . 
the same diserimination in employment and housing as did their less 
AnfliclMd peers* These critics suggest that the promises offered by 
the assimllationist policies of the-public schools and j other societal ^ 
Institutions, remained unfulfilled for nonwhlte citizens/ Banks (1977a) ^ 
submits that it was these unf ulf illed^promis^s ^^rtrl^h-wMe— a-^ma^or xaus^__ 
of the civil rights movettfent of the mli- 1950s and 1960s. 
Cultural Pluralism 

- During the- period of the civil, rights movement, which many author--^ 
itles date from the 1954 Supreme Court aeclsion on- Brown v. Topeka , 
laws were passed fthat foroally mandated the en4 of racial discrifflinatlon 
in the voting booth and In public facilj^tles as well as in public schools. 
With varying dagraes of .success, these laws were enforcefl, bringing about 
some significant social changes'. One of these changes ^a's the growth of 



racial and ethnic pride* With the deyelopment ^of pride In their own 
race and culture, many minprity persons completely rejected aislmilation 
ai an educatioiial goal. Instead, they called for education based, on 
the concept of cultural pluralism (Arclnlaga, 1975| Valvsrde, 1978), 

Cultural pluralism is a term that has almost as long a history as 
assimilation^ althot^gh "its meaning has chanied ,over the years, Glaier 
(1977) indicates that cultural pluralism has been defined tram two 
different^ perspectives* ^One perspective argues that people in one 
ethnic gtdup are basically the same as people in any other ethnic ^roup, 
although their specific customs may varyj therefore, no one should-be 
subjected to prejudice and discrimination. This kind' of cultural plura- 
lism is closfer to the assimllmtlon end of Glazer's continuum* (See 
Figure 1.) The second Viewpoint asserts that ethnic groups do differ 
f rpm one _ another and that they have a right to be dif f erent; theraf ore , - 
group differences are not cause, for antagonism. Cultural pluralism se'en 
from this second perspective is closer to the separation end of th^ - 

continuum, ^ . . . ~ r—-— - ^ — _____ 

■ . ^ » ... 

The concept *pf cultural pluralism In education, originally Intro- 
dnced by John Dewey ^ was derived from the filWt perspective It rep- 
resented an effort to reorient the assimilation process so that .the 
inmaigrants- traditions would still be respected and they would ;not be 
required to give up all aspects of their homeland culture in favor of 
the majority culture <Butts* 'l978) , In a presentation to the ^National 
Education Association in 1916, Dewey is reported to have said that, anyoiie 



who assumes that Chare Is only one component^ culture to which all other 
cultures must conform is a "traitor to an American nmtionallam'* (cited 

^in Kopan, 1974, p. 50). \'" 

One of the strongest advocates of the second type of cultural 
pluralism was Horace Kallen, author of Cultural Pluralism and the 
American Idea (1924)* Kallen maintained that the United States had 
always been a pluralistic society. He reminded his readers that the . 
Pilgrims had fled Holland and come to Ajnerlca primarily because they 
feared losing their ethnic and cultural identity if they remained in 
the Netherlands. Kallen believed that those persona who had come to 
America 200 or more years later should have the same right to preserve 
their identity. Although Kallen. did not address the subject of racial 

.minorities, he did urge that white immigrants be allowed to develop 
their own cultures fully^ and thus cont^^ibute to the richness of the 
saclety (Kopan, 1974), 

h 

The cultural pluralism concept as described by Kallen never drew 
enough support^ to bring about actual changes in the public schools of 



his time. ,A form of educatronal cultural piurall=sm|=h#weve£.^^ 



Implemented in the 1940s when the .racist policies of Nail Germany made 
American educators aware f of yhe need to introduce "tolerance" df other 
groups "Into the school curriculum,* Out of their awareness came the 
"intercuiturar education^ mavements which Glaier (1977) terms a '-weak 
form of cultural pluralism," The movement was based on the aesumptlon 
that e^ iry one should be toJ^rant^Qf racial, religious , and cultural; 
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dlfferenceg. It recognised that Individuals should be free to practice 

those aspeeta of their culture which did not conflict with democratic 

-1 ■ -■ i . . ■ • 

principles* But the main emphasis of the movement^ according to Glazer, 

was on creating "the kind of situation^ In which differences among groups 

would be Ignored and perhaps might eventually disappear*^ Thus, inter- 

0 

cultural education was not far removed from the assimilation side of the 
continuum, * " . . 

After World War 11 j even this ^reakened form of cultural pluralism 
faded away in most Amerlcm schools. Instead, the emphasis was once 
again on conformity to a single pattern of American tiehaviorp a cir-- 
curitetance Lazerson (1978) maintains was due largely to the Cotd War 
atmosphere of the 1950s. During this decade, however, the seeds for the 
next eTrterganee of cultural ^pluralism were sown. With the beginnings of. * 
demands ty blacks for a^ial chance to be Integrated Into American society 

Initially the demands of black Miericans were based on -^he cultural 
pluralism perapectiva which argued against d:^i crimination on the grounds 
that all people are t:he saine, regardless of race or .ethnic background.^ 
Xhe legislation developed at. this time as a result of the defiiacids also 
reflects the assimilation viewpoint. The language of the Brown decision ' 
in 1954 and even t4lat of the Civil Rights \4ct of 1964 calls, jipon public 
institutions and facilities to be "color-blind" in their dealings with 
the public. But the events of the later 60s " the marches, the' demoft'-^ / 
strations, and other aspects of the struggle to lii^lement the ^vll ' ^ 
^Rights Act — brought , about demands based on the other petspectlve of ^ 



cultural plur'altsm, which streeeeB the right of ethnic gt'oups to be 
different and to preserve their dlffarences without facing discrlmina- 
tlQti. SoTC bf these new demands went even further i theV approached the 



separation end of GlaMr*s continuum, . ' ^ 
Sep aration ^ 

^/Separations like asiimllatlon mnd cultural pluralism, also has 

roots that go back to the early part of this century. In the early 

. ' f ■ -. ' ■ . ' ^ 

^ ^ ' \ ^ 

1920S|^.for example 5 Marcus Garvey called on blacks to separate and 

. ■ ^ ^ ■ " ' K-' ■ ' 

form their own nation. In the later 1960s some the more militaiit^ 
black spokejipersdpa also called for complete political aepairatloni but 
they were few In nianber and the Response to their rhetoric was limited, 
A number of minority ,,leadey:s ^who abjured political separation , however^ . 
did Advocate an educatiunal stance that was much closer to sapatatiOTi 
than to assiffii'tation, Thl* ^stance was predicated on '^the idea that ^ 
blacks, "Mexican Americarts/ arid Native Americans " as opposed to white . 
iBTOigrants whq come to this country voluntarily ~> are coionli,ed *- 
people. Colonized pepple seek freedomi not so^ that they can become jnore 
like their cqlonigerss but so that they can develop In their own way; 
therefore, *he advocate^ of this ^separattst position called for^a very 
different educational approach^^-' one basad on what Glazer terms "a 
Strong cultural pluralism," ' - 

This form of cultural pluralism j kCGOrdlng to Banks (1975) , vempha- 
sizes the minority culture alrabst to the exclusion of that* of the 
majority* Advocates of this approach argue that learning materials 



should be culture-epecif Ic and that the goal of thm curriculum should be 
to "help the child to function more auccessfully within his or her own 
ethnle^ culture and help to llberatfe his or her ethnic group from oppres- 
"-^itsn-— (=frank&y7-19-7^ assume that in ^o^der- to learn 

effectively and to develop positive self-^concepts , minority children 
would need^teachers.of their own race to serve as role models, 

A number of educators and social scientists, although sensitive to 
the concerns expressed by minority groups, reject this third form of^^^^^^^ 1^^^^^^ 
cuitural pluralism on the grounda that it ignoret how much cultural 
assimilation has already taken place in Aiherlcan society. (Banks , 1977a; 

Dunfee, 1979; NCSS, 1976), But they also reject the assimilationist 

'* 

position that calls. for the socialisation of all children into a coiranon 

^ ^ ^ ' ^ \ " ^ • e ' ^ f \ ^ ^ ^ ... 

culture. because that position tends to equate the common ^culture with 

. ■ " , ^ . " . ■ ¥i . ..... 

... * _^ ■ ■ : . ^ : ^ . . ^ ^ & 

toglo^toeriqwpmrttu^^ and to overlook the unique-cultural characteria tics - 

other ethnic groups have contributed* In place of either of these two ^ 

extremes, these educator^ and social scientists have sought to .develop 

. ' ■ . - . ■ ' . ' . ^ ^ ^ & \ [ 

other responses^ to the educational concerns of minority -groups. * 

^ Rec^ejit_Develop_man^^ Relafeed lto_ Multicultural Education ^ 

. Many of the programs that grew out^^of responses to mlnorlty-^group 

^ ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ^ ' ■ \ ' \ ■ ^ . ^ ' 

concerns are still being used in schools. .acrq.ss the country (Washburn, n,"d*)* 

They have affected in various ways the concept of multicultural educa- 
tion and , therefore, will be briefly described below* Thm major forms of 
these responses includes compensatory programs; the addiltion of minority 
figures %q the regular course of study (e«g., including black, HispaniCp 
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and Native toerican historical flgurae in United States history courses); 
and mlnQrity iitudles (e,g, s black literature or Chicano hiatpry) * = 
CoigpensatQry Prograffia 

A major area of concern for many minority parents has been the 
failure of their children to do well academically or aa others 
(Bamasp 1974| Garcia, 1976) put It, the failure of the schools to 
educate mtoorlty children. In response to this concerni a number of 
compensatory program have been developed to help improve the academic 
performance of minority youngsters. These programs ate based on the 
premise that many such children may have lower achlevemant Kates 
because they are educationally disadvantaged or culturally deprjved. 
Title ESEA (1965) defined such youngsters as "those children who . . 

hav4 need for spiclai-t^icatlonal assistance in order that thair level 
of educational- attainment may be raTffied -^Qjhat appropriate for chil^ 



dren|Of their age. The term Includes chlldwu who are Batrdlcapp^^i whose 

needs for special educational assistance result from poverty, neglect, T^^^ 

delinquency, or cultu^ral or linguistic isolation from the coranunlty; 

at, large." ^ ' ' . , / ' 

The effectiveness of compensatory programs in Tpromoting academic 
achia^;:ement Is ^ hotly debated topic. On the one h#nd^ 4^ 1977-78 
congressional shearing on ESEA accomp ishments reported that Title I pro^ 
grams Mve been "extremely effective in enhancing J-hm achievement of 

partibipatlng students" (cited in.Hplperln, 'W79) * -In addition, a recent 

^ \ ■ .'^ - ^ ■ ' ^ _^ ^ • , 

report from tlie Office of the CpB^troller, General of the United States ^ 
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(1979) claims that research results show that children who participated 
in early childhood coropeniatory programs "were found to be held back 
in grade less- often during their school years and demonstrated superibr 
social, emotipnal, cognitive and language development after, entering 
school cQB^ared to similar groups of control children*' (Comptroller, 
1979, p. 30), 

On the other harfd, David and Pelavln (197J) report that their 
review of the compeneatory^^idueatlon; literature j Wh showing consider-- 
able data substantiating shoW-tem effectiveness * foynd little re-- 
search on sustained effectiveness. Larson and Dlttman (1975) in a 
review of lltecatjire jertaining to compensatory education for adoles- 
cMtSj also reported a scarcity of research reports* The material they 
did' find, however,^ Indicated that early ^childhood and primary programs 

* did not tiave a lasting impact, leading them to call for compensatory 
progrdma jtRroughout the school career of disadvantaged atudents. 

David and Pelavin (1977) attribute. SODp of thi diiagrfeement on ^ 
the effectiveness -of ccfB^ensatory Leducation to the' confusion about what 
is meant. by ef feetiveness. In their itudy ol compensatory progcam 
evaluations, t^iey found that the standards for judging success varied, 
with some based on grade^e^lvairat and others based on percentile points 
The time period on which the evaluation was^ based also varied with "fall^ 

^^--fall estimates of achievement consistently and often substantially 
lowe^NtHan the fall-"to-spring estlmates"^ (David S Pelavl, 1977, p* 42)* 
These saf^s^esearchers found some programs did show a sustained ^mpacti 
other pro grams vshowever, showed large mean /gains over the school yeat 

^ followed by large IdBses over the ^summer* . - 



• ■ ■■ \ 

Some researchers have^taken a different apprpach and have exayiined 

■ : . f - . " . 

the effects oh minority children of- th€ laheli "culturally deprived" 
or '^educationally disadvantaged." Jones (1972) notes several studies 
which showed that significant n^bers of minority children perceived 
tha tarSs^^uIturally disaavm^t"cged"=mnd=="cu^ 

negative descrlptlonSp Ha also states that ''acceptance of such ^rms 
as self-descriptive has been foimd to be associated with lowered attl;- 
tudes toward school* Moreover, teachers ^and counselors hold clear 
stereotypes about characteristics and attitudes of children, so labeled, 
Unfottunately, most of- these chaEacteristlcs and stereotypes are nega^ 
tive," (p. 293) ^ * / 

* 'Educators concerned both with th# effectiveness of compens^atoty 
programs and .with the effects of labiling children ^as ''culturally 
dlsadvmicaged" have looked for other ways to help minority youngsters 
achieve* ^Some, such as Cardenas and Flllmbre (1973) and Ballest'eros 
(1973) , suggest that instead of expecting minority children to do all 
the changing in order -te fit Anglo-^erlcan cultural pattema, 

\; : _ ; . / " . X ;^ \ ^ ^ \ ' ' . 

schools , should explore ways of changitig their programs and educational . 

approached to accommodate cultural dlvers%ty* Many specific suggestions 

for change offered by these educators have affected the conceptualization 

of multicultural ^education. / ? ; 

Addition of Minorities ^ . . 

Another doncern ei^ressed by many' minority parents has beeh the 

failure" of the school currlWilum and instructional materials to reflect 



the presence of ^norlcy people in ^Derlcan society . Prior to -the past 
decade^ the children pictured in moat reading books" were usually white; 
mos t IV if no t aJLl, figures portrayed inV'hlstory books were wh^te. 
Dickaman (1973) maintains that students of other races Inferpreted 
this to mean thit, they could rfever confom to the' American ideal arid 



therefore wer^ hot an Integral part of American socletyT^ „ _ 

According to Banks Cl977b) ,'y1many schools responded to this coficem 
by simply, depicting minority .figures in the regular courses of study* 
New readers were purchased' that pictured children of all races. Teachers 
added minority heroes/heraines to the Anglo-^^erlean 'ones already being- 

-Studied i so the children learned-^aboyt Crlspus Attucks in addition to 
I^iomas Jefterson and celebrated the birthday of Martin Luther Kingj Jr*,\ 
HI" well as that of Abraham Lincoln^ Banks terms' this the "heroes an<i ^ 
hblldays" app:foach5 one that he considers to be "cl4arly. insufficient/** 
because children learn little 'abaut the experience of a total group of ; , 

'=pigopl^^hen -tiay=oniy_^iudy_^s_^ figures* Furthermore * as 

Gay (1972) points' outf^ the persons ta^ b4 studied are often chosen because 

they moat closely -ilt white norms. Thus, Benjamin Bahneker and Charles 

^ ■ ' \ . ^ ■ ■ \ ■ ' . ^ ^ 

Drew might be studied ^ but Nat Tunier anJ Malcolm X would only be noted, 
in "passings if raAntloned /at ill.. Gay maihtains that such omissions , 
paint a distorted picture of a minority group as a "whble* . * 
Mino^rity Studies ' . , / ' * 

Some educators^ recognizing the inadequacy of simply adding minority ■ 

.. _ -. - ' : • ' ^ ^ ^^ \- ■ - ' : 

flgur^ to existing curricula J developed' units or courses eKcluslvely 

devbted' to the study of d given minority group,^ The .effectiveness of these 



courses, "like the ef fectivenesa of compensatory programi, dapends on ^ ^ 
how one deflnea the outcomes desired* A few stfudla^ have ■measured how 
Instructional materials relevant to a minority group affect the self- 
concept of chlldren'of that iroup* (Grant, I973rRoths 1969i Wagenerj 
^ 1976; Ywkey ^ Blacta/ell, 1974^ Yee I. Fruth, 1973). ^ In each case the 
effects ware positive. Some studles^ (Grant* 1973; Yee &t Fruth, 1973) ; 
alS ifiowia^n inereaee^^ln^acAd^^ as. a result of using 

ethnically relevant materials. ^ , ^ 

Cuban (103) » .However, "raises some question about thfs# outcpiaes*- 
He suggests that courses in minority studies- have .less effect on chll-- 
dren's^ self-este%m than does the way irt whlcK their families teach then?; 

to deal with societal discrlmittatldn^nd prejudice, Cardenas and . , 

' ' _ - ^ '"^ . - ■ : 

Fillmore (1973) also expresa reservations." They point ^ut that often 

^ ^ * : ^ ^ . . \ ^ . ^ ' : ^ 

such courses ate developrf^^^^^the narrow, point of -vlfw ofr the .minot-- 
Ify -gt'oup with which thi course is coheernedi thus, ninatsad of halping 
minority children to see themselves as part of the society a whole, 
su^h courses simply act, as "another set of blinders" — black or brown ,^ 
perhlps; instead of whUtef but blinders nonetheless. 



Both. Cuban and Btoks (1977b). raise questions about the emphasis pn 
' cognitive learning characteristic of many minority studies courses* 
^ Little or no attentlonj they contend^ Is given to attitude or skill \ 
d^elopment. Furthermore the facts that ire presented often focus only 
on exotic customs or other sup#'r^lcial aspects of the gro'up. Thus'i the 
mkjor activity of a unit on Native Americans mighit be building a tepee |\ 
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or the study Qf Mexican Americans might center aEound a fiesta Iday with 
^the school cafeteria serving facos ^instead of^^hamburgerg— what 
-^Banka calls the "tfpees and chitllns" approach. Such practices serve 



to ^reinforce existing gSareotypes as well as the idea that Natl've 

1 P' 



Americana or ^Mexiaan ^ericans^are not* an integral part 'of the U.S, 



cuitui5^j€ortes, 1976; ^Kihg^ 1977 1 NCSS, 1976);. 

^ ^©rte^ (1976) rod others ^tCarpenter li.Torney, I97fti NCSSt 197erT also 
point out ^dlf f icultias that may arise with courses which attempt to deal 
with 'more tfranrthe Superficial aspiAts of minojity life, Thepe courses 
may dwell on the problems bhat a parttcular mlnd^rity group experiences 

■ . \ ■ ■ X'-'" ""'^ 

(e,g,s the larger number of unen^loyed bjacfe youth) and overlook entirely. 

^ ^ , ^ ^ l '\ ."■ J o * 

the aspects of toerican society which have jcreated the problems for that 

group.. The courses may also fail to teach the positive contribiitions 

tha£ the-^minority. group has made to the society/ thus contributing to 

further laisuhders^anding . about the role of that minority in the nation 

as ^ whole* " , " # . . ^ 

I«i spit^ of . these potential problems, j^many minority studies courses 
. - , r ' . " ' \ - ^ ' 

have met some of the concerns expwSsed by^ minority grdupe . "They also 

have*h^d anothpr important effect oa education iA^ geneiral ^ they have = 

given impetus to a new educational .idaology that began to take shape, In 

the early 1970s, . " « " ^ " j / 

Thia new ideology is more .than simgly a response to mihoi^ty prcibleTms 

It gQes^fiirtjhar and 'attempts^ to deal with what some educatprs <perceive 

as the responsibility qf the schools to prepare children for life in a. 



culturally diverse' society . It may als9.^-be c^nside^ responle to - 
national and state mandates for proiraras to help children function aa 
citizens of such a aoclety. One audh mandate is the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies P.rbgrams Act, passed by Congress' ln_1972^ whtth officially 
recofhl^es that the United States is a. "multiethnic society" and that 
a greater understaridlng by all cltliens of the contributions of the 
various ethnic groups can%antrlbute' tg "a more harmonious^ , patriotic 
and committed populace." The Act provides fbr the development and 
ilsgemlnatipn of curriculum materials, and teacher-training programs in 
et^c studies as ^ell as for the promotion of a variety of >sclio6l":^ 



tuituray ^activities* , ^ - .-.at:. 

The 'early 1970^ also "saw a majorl'ty of stat^ departments of educa- , 
tlom publishing goal documents that in Auded statements related to 
aducatlori for a multiethnic and culturally diverse 'society XRibble, 1973) 
Examples of such statements are given in Figure 2* , ^ ^ 

, - A-Wtfrklng Definition of Multlcultural^Educatlon * ^ 

, VlpXresponse to' chase recent national and^ state mandates ^ educational 
organlsatrons and institutions developed approaches that atten^t to 
reflect more\ccurately this country^s ethnic diversity, Th4 appwiches 
have been de'scrlUed with a variety of terms ^ including ^'multiethnic / 

education." Vethnlc studies;" "education for cultyral awareness ," and ^ 

^ . . ' ' , " . .'**"■ ' ' . 

'^multicultural edudation" this la«, the term m^t of ten, used in the 

1 Iterature*. . ' . ^ * . 



STATE 




, EDUCATIONAL GOAL ^. - 


GEORGIA 


p 


The individual - , * posseeses the social willingness ^ 
to live in a racially integrated society; . . , 
possesses an understanding and appreciation of racial, 
religious and national groups and their contributions 
to the history and development of our culture* ^ 


, MASSACHUSETTS 


Education should provide each learnet with knowledge 

and experience which contribute to an understanding 

of human similarities and dlf^renceB and which advance 

mutual respect for humanity and for the dignity of the 

Individual. Our society Is a pluralistic one which 

proclaims equality of opportunity and" unalienable rights 

for all. This ppportunlty and these rights cannot bt 

assured and preserved without mutual understanding 

amtng Individuals^ and mutual respect for differences.*^ ^ 


OREGON 

. ^- - 




In preparation for the role of citizen^ each Individual " 
will leaTO of the rights and responsibilities of citiarens 
of the comnunlty, state ^ and nation and lieam to intet= 
act with people of different cultures ^ races, generation^ 
and lifestyles 1 ^ ' - 


KAMSAS 




All schools should prdvlde Instruction in values 
and citizenship and in social relations which will 
enable the learner to demonstrate attainment of the 
.following outcomes % . * 

3. a pride in the learner's own ethnic group, 

nation, or culture | ^ , 




e 


4* an awareness of the interdependence and inter--^ 
relationship among people, regions * and nations; 

5. an awareness of the contributions of many ^ 

different people-of the learner^ e way of life, 

_ ^ . ^ ... : _ ^ \ 


NEVADA 




Full education should help^every individual acquire under- 
standing and appreciation of persons belonging to ^clal, 
cultural, and ethnic groups different from his own/ 

(The above goal statements are cited In Rlbble, 1973p) 



figure 2, Exaraples of state goals related to multicultural education. 



After a survey of many sources , Research for Better Schools 
elected to use the term "multicultural education" to describe that 
area of citizen education concerned with preparirig studehw for their 
role as citizens in a culturally diverse society. This tenn was chosen 
because It is the one most frequently used in current educational pub- . 
licatlons and because it embraces all racial * ethnic, cultural , and 
religious groups that make up American society. The following working 
definition df the term was devised: Multicultural education explores 

the contribution of various racial, cultural, and ethnic groups to life 

t - _ _ _ _ _ ^ . — - - --- 

in the United States in an effort to promote understanding among diver- 
gent ^roupr and to instill the recognition that cultural diversity is 

■ .^^ ----- 

a positive force in the development of American society . Because it is 
intended as a working rather ' than a fin.il definition ^ it seeks to be 
inclusive rather than eKclusive and flexible rather than ri|id, -It 
does^ .howe^^^ provide the context in which multicultural aducatlon is 

viewed in this publication. 

if " . 

Approaches to Multicultural Education . 

As noted abtive, many different approaches to multicultural educa- 
tion have been davisedJ In some respects*- they show great similarity; 
for example* ..most approaches* if not all* seek to develop student under- 



standing of the many ethnic groups that make up the nation.^ In other 
respects* however* they differ. One approach may focus on simply teach- 
Ing about ethnic groups. Another may seek to Influence the school 
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envlrohment. These variations , and the different terms used to describe 
them, have caused confusion over what multicultural education might 
mean In actual practtce. To reduce that confusion, six major approachos 
to multicultural education are described in the pages that follow. Four' 
approaches represent the efforts of nongovernmental educational organiza- 
tions; two w6re developed by state departments of education^ An outline 
format is used so that the approaches can be compared and contrasted more 
easily.^ Each description includes the definition ;Df the term used to 
describe that approach, the assumptions on which the aporoach is basedi 
the gbals or aims set forth and the prineip'les that 'underlie the approach. 
In the following chapter guidelines are presented for implementing multi- 
cultural education in the school, fhese guidelines have been synthe- 
sized from a variety of sources ^ including those cited in the following 
pages. 

Approach li National^ Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 

The following description is taken from an article by R* L* James 
In the January, 1978 » Issue of the Journal of Teacher ^Education explain- 
ing the new NCATE standard on multicultural education. 

Definition s Multicultural education Is preparation for the 

socials political, and economic realities that Individuals 
experience in culturally diverse and comp lex numan en— 
counters* These realities have both national and Inter- 
national dimensions. This preparation provides a process 
by which an individual develops competencies for per- 
^ celvlng, ballevlng, evaluating, and behaving In differen- 
tial cultural settings. Thus, multicultural education 
Is viewed as an intaryention and an ongoing assessment 
^ process to help Institutions and individuals becQme 

- more responsive to the human condition, individual 
cultaral integrity, and cultural pluralism In society. . 
(James. 1978, p. 13) 
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Assumptions - !• Education ^ as it applies to formal learning 
axperiences provided in schools, does. not adequataly 
prepare Individuals to function effectively in a cul- 
turally diverse society. 

2, Society in the United States is plural^ ^ 
Istic in character^ and this pluralism will become 
an Increasingly important factor In the future develops 
ment of the nation* 

. ' 3* Educators and educational Institutions 

play. an Important roTe In shaping social behavior and 
must assime a principal responsibility for leaderahlp 
In the development o£ a multicultural soclety- 

. 4p The monitoring and assesiffiant of the 
educational enterprise Is not complete unless edu- 
cators and educational institutions are evaluated 
with respect to providing educational eKperlences 
consistent with the concept of multicultural edu- 
cation* - , ; 

5* Teacher education programs can provide 
competencies and skills for enabling teachers to 
use qualities of the latent curriculum in the 
teaching-learning process. (pp, 13 j 16) 

I Goal: To produce multicultural individuals " persons who have 
jeveloped competencies for perceivings believing* evaluating, and 
biehaving in different cultural settings* 

Principles i U Multicultural education Involves ._the total edu- 
cational experience * 

2, It focuses on individual as well as group welfare 
and brings together cultural and psychological differences to enhance 
e«Lch student 's., learning environment. . 

\ . 2, It requires that schools acquaint their students 

i ? 
wltth the| broad range of cultural diversity that exists in the United 

i ' _ e 

stkt^s* 1 ' ^ : ' 



♦ ■ 

4, It requires chat the schools provide learn:- 
ing experionceB designed to teach students the analytical skills 
necessary to compete for the statuses of their cluiice* 

5* Tt presumes an awareness of teaching as a " 
cross-cultural encounter, . ' 

6. Multicultural education has an international 
dimension;" it must strive to Impart an international multicultural 
perspectivep ' ^ 

App r Q a ch 2 I Na 1 1 on a 1 Co unc i 1 f o r t he ^ Social S t ud le a (NC S S )^ 

The following description is taken from Curriculum Guidelines foj 
Mu 1 1 ie t hn 1 c E due a t io n , a position statement released by the NCSS in 1976. 

Def inltlon " The Guidelines do not offer a definition In so many 
words of "multiethnic education"; judging fyom the way the term is 
used in the text, howev&tp It saems to refer to instruction related 
CO ethnicity I or studies related to American ethnic groups. The term 

"ethnic group"V Is defined as ^ ^ « 

i _ ,- . 

a specific kind of dultural group which has all of the 

following characteristics I 

a. Its origins preceded the creation of a nation 
state or were extertial to the. natton statai e.g., 
immigrant groups or Native ^erlcans* In the case 
of the United States, ethnic groups have distinct 
pre-Unitad States or extrQ--United States terri- 
torial bases; e*g/, Imlgrant groups or BTatlve 
Americans* 

b. It is an irivpluntary group, although ^Individual 
identification with the group may be optional* 

c. It' has an ancestral tradition and Its membsrs 
share a sense of peoplehood and an Interdependence 
of fate. 0 
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It has' some distinguishing value oriantatiqns ^ 
behavioral pattema, and interests (often political 
and economic) . * - 

e* The group*s exlstance has an influence, in 
many cases substantial* on the lives of its members , 

f. Membership in the group is influenced both By 
how members define themaelvss and by how they ar^, 
defined by othera, . (pp. 9^ld) 

Assumptions i The Guidelines , * . are predicated on a 
democratic IdeDlogy in which ethnic diversity is 
viewed as a positive * integral Ingredient. A 
democratic society protects and provides oppor-- 
tunlties for ethnic pluralism* Ethnic pluralism 
is based bn the following four premises i 

1. Ethnic diversity should brf recognized and 
respected at Individual,^ grpup, and societal 
levels, 

2. Ethriic diversity provides a basis for 
. societal levels - 

3. Equality of opportunity should be afforded to 
members of all ethnic groups*, , 

4. Ethnic identification should Le optional for 
individuals* (p. 9) 

Goal(s) I To help students dfevelop "ethnic literacy, a 

solidly based understanding of ethnicity and ethnic 
groups'' (pi- 8) , 

Principles r ^1. Effective ethnic studies instruction can 
7 best take place within a school atmosphere which has 
institutional noms that recognt^e and are sensitive 
to ethnic diversity. Consequently, the Guidelines 
must deal with reform of the total school environ^ 
ment* Reforalng th6 course of study Is necessary ' 
but clearly Insufficient, 

2* ^^Tci% Guidelines should focus on. ^thn%p 
pturaliem and not on aulti^^t pliAraUomi Cultjiral 
pluralism suggests a type of education which deals 
' with the cultural contributions of all groups wlthn 
in a society. 'Conaequently, that concept la far too 
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broad and inclusive to set forth effectively the- 
boundarias of an area encompassing both the contri-- 
butions of ethnic groups and the problems tesylt^ 
ing from ethnic discrimination in toerlcan 'society, 

3, Educators in each subject area in the 
school have a responsibility for incorporating 
studies related to American ethnic groups into 
their unite and lessons* Teachers of areas such 
as music, art, language arts, mathematics, science , 
home economics, and physical education, as well 
as the social studies, share this responsibility, 

4, Teachers at all grade level^S?rom pre-^ 
school to 12th grade 'and beyond, should modify their 
curricula and teaching strategiea so that these re- 
flect the' ethnic diversity in ^erlcan life and 
culture* 

5, Ethnic studies are needed by all students 
regardless of their etlmlc, social class, or racial . , 
background* Cp» 6) 

Approach 3t SQclal Science Education Consortium^ (SSEC) : 

The following description is drawn from the booklet Unde rs t and ing 
You and Ttfemi Tips for Teaching About Ethnicity ^ by Carlos Cortes, which 
was an outgrowth of the SSEC Ethnic Heritage Studies Curriculum Materials 
Project (1976) . ' ^ 

Definition : Ethnic studies is the term used for this approach. It 
is defined as '*an intellectually valid, socially responsible, and edu- 
cationally effective approach to teaching about ethnic groups" (p, 1)* 
The following geheral areas are essential components: 

1. The root cultures from which U*S. ethnic groups have developed* 

2* The U»S* experience of ethnic groups* 
"3, ^ The changing culture of ethnic groups, 

4* Relations of ethnic groups with the rest of society. 



5* Current situation of ethnic groups, ' 
6* Future of ethnic groups^ 

Aaaumptlons i I. Schools do not TOnopollze education | the "societal 
cufrlcultmi'* (familyi friends* neighbors, mass media, fete.) has a power= 
ful Influence, Part of the societal curriculum teaches about ethnicity. 

2, All people thus have soma knowledge about different 
ethnic groups. When this taiowledge results in antipathy totward orrnegatlv 
beliefs about an entire group | It is prejudice. 

3* ^ Schools may reinforce the societal curriculum 

and^thas halp to perpetuate prejudice; they may choose to avoid teaching 

abouC athnicity; or they may coimit themselves t^ etlinlc education. 

Goals ; 1. /To help 'students develop their basic skills. 

^ 2. To help students develop better understanding of * 

their own backgrounds and of other groups that compose 
our society, 

3, To help students develop a conmltment to building a 
batter nation and a better world for all. 

i ^. " 

4, To help students develop the skills to build that better 
society for all* (p. 4) . 

Principles \ 1* The process of developing multiethnic education 

involves three major components* ■ 

(1) the creation of multiethnic teaching concepts; 

(2) the davelopment of multiethnic teaching strategies | 

(3) the Incorporation of multiethnic concepts and strategies into 
all aspects of the K^-IZ curriculum. ' * 

2i Multiethnic curricula should be developed around 
the following organising concepts i 



(1) The United Statfes as a broad geocultural entity that developed 
through the continuous, multidirectional flow and interplay of cultures ; 
" " (2) Multiethnic perspectives on U.S, society; 

(3) Cdmparative eKperiences of ethnic groups; 

(4) Society at large^ not ethnic groups, as "the problem"; 

(5) The activities of ethnic groups — what they have done, not 

V 

just what has' been .done ^ to themj * \ 

(6) The diversity of members of an. ethnic group, not just ethnic 
heroes and ''success stories"; 

(7) The experience of ethnic people^ not junt symbols'of ethnic 
groups; 

(8) The interrelationship pf ethnic groups with the rest of U,S* 
s^ociety as well as eKperience within ethnic cultures, 

Ap prgach 4: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) 

This description was taken^from ''Encouraging Multicultural Education," 
Che position statement issued tiy the ASCD Multicultural Education Com- 
mission (Grant* 1977), _ 

Definition s "Multicultural education, as interpreted by ASCD, 

Is a humanistic concept based on the strength of diversity, 
human ri^htSs social. justlcep and alternative life choices ^ 
for al4 people" (p* 3) • p: 

Assumptions I 1, The United States Is a culturally pluralistic 

society. Life in such|ta society requires fundamental changes in educational 

philosophies p processes and practices changes that may be considered 

as basic needs for human renewal* 



2. Human renaWal must ampha'slge that many different 
cultures exist tn the United States and must recognise the validity and" 
viability of cultural diversity* 

3. The cultural context must be taken into cpnsidera-- 

tion as educatfonal es^erleucea that will maximize human potential are 

designed for Individual acudents* / 

> Goal£i "The esaentlal goals of multicultural education embrace; 
^ (a) recognizing and prizing diyersltyi (b) developing 
greater understanding of othet cultural patterns; 
(c) respecting Individuals of all cultures | and (d) devel-- 
oping positive and productive interaction among people 
and among experiences of diverse cultural groups" Cp# 3). 

^ Principlfes ; I* Multicultural education seeks to encourage and 

enable the individual to develop social skills needed to move among 

and cooperate with groups other than his/her omi^ 

2, Multicultural education is a continuous, system- 

• = • ^ ^ " s 

atic process that .will broaden and diversify, as It develops, 

3* Multicultural education goes beyond an understand- 
Ing and acceptance of dlfferenf cultures; it recognizes the right of 
different cultures to exist and acknowledges their contributions to 
society* 

4. Multicultural education evolves from fundamental 

*\ 

understandings of the interactions of diverse culturep within the culture 
of the United States* \ 



\ 
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Approach 5; California State Department of Education 

. - ~ -~- ' ' ^ - - — ^. " i ■ -I 

Tha description below Is drawn from Guide for Multicultural Educa-^ 
tlont Content and Context > produced by the Office of- Intergroup Relations 
of the Calif omifa State Department of Education in 1977. 

Daf inltion i Multicultural education is an interdisciplinary 
process designed to ensure the development of cultural 
awara9ess, recognition of human dlgnltyi and respect ' 
for each parson -s origins and rights. The process is 
meant to promote understanding and acceptance of differ-- 
ences as, well as similarities batwaen and among groups 
(p. 2)- ^ . . 

ii * " ^ ' ' = " " 

Assumptldns i Societal conditions and trends require that 
pabllc" school education adopt the goals of ^^ethnlc and 
cultutal pluralism* 

The "melting pot'* concept, wherein the objective 
was the asaimllatlon and the effacement of cultural dl-- 
versitys no longer governs, . 

Elimination of '-ethnic illiteracy" is vital - -. 
to the promotion of democratic Ideals, 

The school Is the critical public agency in 
the process of educating for a diverse socletyi the 
challenge and responsibility of achieving quality in 
; that process are not being met* 

The school must become the partner of the 
coronunityi within the comiunlty are elements that 
' are essential to multicultural education, (pp, 2--3) 

Goals g Goals for Every School 

Self ^-concept and attitudes toward school and learning 
will be equally positive in students of all racial, ethnlci 
and cultural groups and of both se^ea; 

Multiethnic, multicultural actlvitlea will be 
developed In which curriculum materials « teacher attl^ 
tudest and teaching procedures provide each child with' 
an opportunity to understand and to develop pfide In 
his or her own Identity and heritage and to underatand, 
reapect, and accept the identity and heritage of other 
groups in the classroom and in society^ 
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Educators of ^ diverse racial, ethnic, and ctiltural 
groups and of both sexgs will be integrated throughout the 
Staff of the school so that the oppbrtunity structure 1# 
open to all equally- This implies that educators from 
all groups will be recruited and come to hold statuses 
and play roles at all levels* (p. 2) 

Goals for Racially and Ethnically Diverse Schools 

Students of both sexes antf^bf all racial, ethniq, 
^ and cultural groups will be integrated into the social 
system of the school so that students^ of all groups hold 
comparable statuses and play comparable roles. This 
means 'that children of all groups will come to perceive 
each other as peers and friends and that the^lstribu^ 
tion of valued statuses and roles in the scliool wiir be' 
similar for all groups. 

FAthers and mothers of children of all racial^ 
ethnto^r^i^d cultural groups will be integrated into the 
life,,^f the school so that 'they hold comparable statuses- 
and play comparable roles in school-*related organizations, 
and activities, (p, 2) 

Principles ^ 1, Multicultural education^ must deal honestly with 

differences. as well as similarities i it must be based on realitV, not. 

stereotypes of root cultures or ethnic cKaracterlstics. 

2. Multicultural education includes cultural plural 
iBffl, ethnic and intarcultural studies, intergroupl and human relations p- 
bilingual and cross.-^cultural education * and coirahunity involvement. 

3, Multicultural education requires ^preservice and 
inservice training to enable' teachers , counselors^ and administrators 
to relate e'ffectively to students with diverse learning styles and to 



meet the educational needs of all children* 



I 



App ro ach 6 1 New Yo r k State E^u ca t ion Pep ar tmen b 

The description belov is drawn from New York Scate Education Depart- 
ment Matarials^ Programs » Services for Multicultural ^ucation , produced 
by the Division bf IntMcultural Relations in Education of. the University 
of the State of New .York, in 1977, ^ -■ ' 

^ Definition r -(Multicultural education) la an education whereby 
children and youth are TOotivated to acquire knowledge ^ 
understanding,* and seniltivity regarding the various 
ethnic, and racial^ groups which cdmprise our society 

Assumptions : The* United States'is a pluralistic society* with 
very real and Important whnic * racial , and cultural diffarences among 
various groups* 

EthnlGlty.is not a deviation from the norm, but 
rather a component part of the mainstream of American society.. 

Schools can reduce and ultimately eliminate pre- 
judlce and stereotyped thinking by deslgriliig and Implementing programs 
that recognize and value ^hyman diversity* • 

Goal : To develop a general understanding and acciptance that ethnic 

cultural and racial diversity .are both inevitable and desirable* 

_ _ - - * ' & 

Principles s 1, Multicultural education requires staff members 

who have developed competencies in this area* and who by Vhat they both 

say and dp teach young people the humanistic values needed In a multl- 

cultural society* ^ ' ^ 

2. Multicultural education teaches students to accept 

and respect both individuals and the cultural or' ethnic groups to which 

those persons belong*. 
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'3, HultLcultural aducation calls for school programs 
chat \;ill criable students to devalop motu positive attitudes about 
cultural differences^ to see cliese diffarecices as .sources of richness 
and value fa the Clian as thinnn to bu feart*d* 



II. '13U1DELINEI FOR MULTICULTURM. EDUCATW^^ 

. . , p' • ^ " ' '' ■'■ ' 

Most' of Che approaches deeerlbsd In the pMcedlng ch&pter also offer 
guldellnee to practitioners for Incorporating them into the overall school 
,program. These guidelines and others drawn frota- dilferent sources are 
synthesized in this chapter. The reader sh^juld no^te that the guidelines 
suggest but , do not mandate, the directions which multicultural education 
.might take. These directions must be determined by the local school* 
Studies conducted, by the Rand Corporation (McLaughlin Marsh,; 1978) show 
that the success of an educational lntervencion^ln;a school depends 
largely on its being devfeloped=by the school's teachers and administrative 
staf f in rasponse to tha'needs of the particular school and its community * 
So the guidelines for multicultural education offered belpw are meant to 
be adapted as necessaryi rather than adopted, as they standt 

It should also be pointed outu.that the following guidelines Include 

consideration of oth&r major aspects of schooling in /addltibn to the 

^ ■ . \ ^ ^ \ \ I ' . \ ^ 

curriculum. ' This is done because, as>a number ol authorities (Banks, 

I9^77bi James, 1978; NCSS, 1976j Poster, 1979) hav^ noted, multicultural 

education Is a responsibility that must be shartifl by ail elements of the 

total educational environment. The elements include riot only all subject 

- • { ■ 

^areas in the formal curriculum,' but also such/ factors as school policies 

and goveTOance, staff attitudes and practices, assessment procedures, 

and school/coraiunlty relationships* l^la Ahftter includes suggestions 

related to school policies and proceduresi curriculum, school staff and 

school/comaunlty relations, as=well as program goals and objectives • 



One further nste of explanatloni manV of the guidelines fo^nd ih 
the following pages assume that the student population of the school 
will be multiethnic. For many schools ^ this may be the, case.. Tliis 
should not be construed^ however, to mean that schpols with student 
populations representing only one ethnic grou^ do not need a' multi^ 
cultural approach. On the contraryj as Cortes (1976) and Banks (1975) 
state, multicultural education is of value to all students, regardless 
of race, soeioecbnomic status, or geographic, loeationg ^ 

School Policies and Procedures = ^ 

Those who advocate multicultural education generally agree that the 
total school environment must be supportive of the underlying principles 
of this approach (ASCD, 1977| Banks, 1977b| California State Department- 
of Educatlon> 1977| James 1978; NCSB, 1976)* The atmosphere of the 
school should promote respect for each person's origins and rights as * 
well as ..oftderstanding of the sisillarlties and differences among various 
ethnic groups (Deslonde, 1977) t , ^ 

The fdllowljfi guidelines suggiest ways in which a supportive environs- 
men t may be developed. n , ^ 

1, The school administration should issue a strong policy state^ 
ment supporting multicultural education. Banks (1977b) suggesics that a 
statement such as '*No One Model ^erlean: A Statement on Muitlculturar 
Education,'' issued by the American Assoelatipn of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE, 1973), might be used as a model. He also recommends 



that, the statement should make it alear that the schobl noma do not permit 
disc riminatory or prejudicial practices. , 

2, * The school ahpuld, inasmuch as possible* seek Co accommodate 
the values, behavioral patterns, and learning styles of the ethnic groups 
Represented in the school (ASCD, 1977| California State Department of 
Education^* 1977). peslande (1977) suggests that a rtlaKed and receptive 
atmosphere calls for a minimum of rules and punitive sanctions* The 
NCSS Cuidelineg (1976) call . for regulations that recogniz© group dif- 
ferences, ' such as a rule against scheduling tests on Jewish holidaya 

or a regulation calling for cafeteria menus which acknowledge Muslim 
dlatary restrictions, ' 

3, The school should protect culturally or linguistically differ- 
ent students ^om procedures and practices that automatically place them 
in the lower academic 'tracks for the sole reason that their unfamiliarlty 
with English causes them to score ^ low on standardized reading and achieve'^ 
ment tests (NCSSi 1976). In additions care should be taken td\use coun- 
seling techniques and testing Instruments which are not based on^a 
ateraotyp.ic vieweof minority persons and their place in society (Call- 
fornla 'State Department of Education, 1977| NCSS, 1976). 

4, The/informal and extracutrlcuiar programs of the school should 
ho hnsbtl on a multicultural approacli (Call Cornia State Uepartment of 

Education, 1977; NCSS, 1976). The decorations in the halls or the lobby, 

. * ' >\ ■ " , ^ ^ ^ 

as well as the assembly progr'pms and the cafetarln menus, should reflect 

' *- 

the culture of various ethnic groups* Assembly speakers and resource 



persons brought Into the school should be dravm from various ethnic 
groups. The importaiiit holidays of the waj or ethnic grdups In the sshool 
should be observed; traditional holidays, aucK as ThanKsglving or Easter 
L A Passoverp should rsflect multiethnic modes of celebration. Care 
should aUso be.t^keiuto see that students of diverse ethnic balckgrounda 
participate in extracurricular ^tlvlties ~ such as cheerleading, 
athletic actlvltieSt honor societies, and school clubs. 

5, The school library should be stocked with a variety of re- 
source materials on thd history, art, misic, literature and other cul- 
tural aspects of different ethnic groups (California State Departraertt ' 
of Education,* 1977; NCSS^, 1976), ^ ' ^ 

6, The procedures used to assess the students' achieveaent and 

intelligence should reflect their ethnic cultures (NCSS, 1976), This 

Includes standardized tests as well as neastires constructed by the 

teacher. Some educators maintain that standardised achievement tests. 

are biased against minority students (Cross, Long, 4 Ziajka, 1978; 

Hilllard, 1977). Although his oto viewpoint Is different, tennon (1978) 

has sununarlsed this position very well^ 

Typical test content is perceived as excessively 
reflective of whitm middle-- or upper-class valuesi 
typically developed by authors .who have little or no 
understanding of thes differences in experience between 
' middle-class groups and those from other groups of 
; society. Such content is violative of the assump- 
tion , , , that all examinees will have had reasonably 
Similar experience and backgroimd before, coming to the 
test^. Thus, th^ systematic differences regularly 
found in group performance cannot be accepted as evi- 
dence^ of true differences . , , but rather must be 
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considered as cottsequent upott differing experiential 
backgrowids. Exception Is also taken to the exclu- 
sion or under-^representatlon of minority groups in 
the nortsing eamples for the tests, leading to the 
assertion that It is not possible to evaiuate the 
performance of an individual, by relating it to the 
performance of a norms group appreciably different 
In Important characteristics. As a result of the 
unfairness of, thfe test, the abilities of the disad- 
vantaged eKamineea are underestlmaced, with result- 
ing harm to the educational and other opportunities 
available to them. (p. 5) 

Thus, the school should b& concerned about the cultural fairness 
Qf .the^^ testa which are used locally* whether minority groups are ade- 
quately represented in the norms for such tests, and whether results 
from the tests are used unfairly to dlscrlmiriate against minority groups 

It should be remembered that simply because a test provides results 
which indicate one racial/ethnic group has scores below those of another 
it does not necessarily mean that the test Itself is biased. Rather, 
it may be an indication of the raonocultural bias pervading the school. 
As Lennon discusses later In his article, the values that a school tries 
to cultivate ^re always culturally saturated* If one wants to assess 
how well a pupil will learn material taught in the school, then it la 
sensible to construct the teats so they eB^haslie such material even 
though it may be culturally Influenced. If the cultural influence is 
that of the dominant culture , persons from other cultures may have 
lower scores on such measures* They may also have more trouble handling 
the material that is ^taught and acquiring the competencies desired by ^ 
the school. Tests that provide this kind of Informatidn can be valuable 
in a multicultural approachs if the results are Interpreted in such a 



way that aiiiorlty children are not the only f acton, in the teaching/ 
learning slt^tion that are expected to change, = ^ ' 

School Curriculum 

Some educators assume that apaclal imlts or courses about minority 
.groups In the social studies or language arts program are all that is 
heeded to produce a multicultural curricula (James, 1978). Moftt ad- 
vocates of multicultural education ihoweVerp believe that much mors • 
than curriculum alteration la necessary. They regard multicultural 
education as an ongoing process that seeks to produce '^cultural^y 
literate" citizens (BMiks, 1977bi Board of Educationv of the Borough of 
York, i977; Cross, Happel, Doaton S Stilas, 1977;\ Grant, 1977| James, 
1978)* This means, according to Cortas (1978), citizens who have the 
"multicultural competencies (knowiedge, akills, and\ attitudes) for 

; . ' - \ " ^ 

living with af fectlvenissy sensitivity ^ self ^fulfillment j and understand 

ing in a culturally pluralistic nation and increasingly Independent 

world" (p. 20). Cortes lists the following examples of . the kind of 

compecencias that would characterise the culturally literate parsoni 
■ . ^ ^ - ^ ' 

m good self'-concapt and self-understanding | ^ 

• sansitivity to and understanding of others, Including those 
of various ethnic and cultural groups and nations; 

• the ability to perceive and» understand mult Ip la, sometimes 
conflicting, athriicj cultural, and .national interpretations of 
and perspectives on events, values, and behavior; 

• the ability to analyse and synthesize multicultural data; , 

• the ability to make decisions and take effactlva action based 
on such analysis and synthesis; 

• open minds when addressing issuasi 

• an tmderstwding of the process of stereotyping and a low 
degree of stereotypical thinking; - ^ 

• pride in self and respect for all. (p. 20) . ^ ^ 



Compeceneles such as these would become the basis for building currlculuffii 
selecting instructional materials, and planning evaluation activities 
for a multicultural approach,' ' 

Cortas (1977). also suggeets that just as reading md writing must be 
part of each couAeg subject arMy and grade level if the school Is to pro 
duce atudencs who are language llteratat so must multicultural education 
be part of the total curriculum for all qhildren in all grades in ordar 
to produce culturally llosrate cltliens. He calls for the davelopment 
of well-conceived K^12 curricula that will provide for the continuous 
and coordinated creatidn and relnforcemant of multicultural knowladgaj 
skills I and attitudes. 

The following guidelines suggest soma dlractions for such a curri- 
culum* ' 

1. The curricula should ba orgwl^ed around universal human con- 
cepts that may be generalised to e^^ lain human behavior In all Cultures 
(ASCD* 1977| Banks., 1973). Banks (1973) offers m example of one such 
concept and ttm related generaliiationi 

A curriculum comiitcee might select imlgration-migration 
<%s an organizing or key concept and choose this states 
' mmni as the related ynlvarsal generallEationr ' 

In all cultures Individuals and groups have moved 
"to different regions and within various regions 
In order to seek better economic » political , 
and social opportunities* Mcvement of individ- 
uals and groups has been both voluntary and 
forced., (p. 748) . 

After .such universal generalisations have been developed, lower-^level 

generalizations may be identified for each major ethnic group. 
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Thepp 1^111 aer^e as the basis tot the units and lessons designed to teach 
each key coneept, 

2* The cu^riculian shou^Id promote the basic values that are ex- 
pressed in our major historical doqumantsi » Justice, equality, 
freedom, and due. process of law (NCSS, 1976)* It should also give major 
emphasis to the core values of major ethnic groups; e*g. , the Native . • 
Merican views of the universe as a whole, with every object in it ^ . 
having a sacred life (Banks, . 1975/76) * Some of these values, Banks 
points out, nay conflict with Mglo-Amer lean values. Care should be 
taken to present core values In such ^ way as to enhance intergroup 
understanding and avoid further polarisation between ethnic groups 
(Banks, 1976)* , 

3* The curriculum as a whole shtfuld reflect a multicultural per- 
spective rather than one that la primarily Anglocentrlc, In such an 
approach, according to Banks (1976), the ^glo^^erlcan point of view 
would be one of several equally valid perspectives from which a given 
social or 'histortcal event would be studied. Tlius, a social studies 
class studying the colonial period of United- States history might eKamine 
events from the viewpoint of French^ German, and Spanish CQlonists as 
well' as from the English colonists ■ perspective; the point of view of 
Native Americans and Black Merlcans, both slave and free, would also' be 
Included In a multicultural educational progrMi (Banks, 1977a| Cortes, 
1976| NCSS, 1976). . 

4, The curriculum should include study of groups representing 
each of the major ethnic categories Asian Americans, Black ^ericans, 



European AsmttmnB^ Latin Anerleana^ and Native Americans ™ in our 

lOGletyi whether ot net all of thoae categories are represented in the 

school's ptf^ulatlon (Bankss IWl Gajy 1975a| NCSSp 1976) ♦ The selection 

of which ethnic groups to study may vary with the location* Novak (1978) 

(Wallace j 1978) urges including those groups represented In Che school ^ 

population. He Illustrates his position by eKplalning his own feelings 

about his children studying Hexlcan 'Americans and Japanese ^toerlcans 

but never studying Slovak Mierlcans» Batiks (1979) warns against trying 

to Include too many ethnic groups in the curriculum, citing a source 

that lists 39 different American ethnic^ groups. He of f ers the following 

criteria that might be helpful In determining which groups to Include: 

1* Groups that can validly document that they have v 
been excluded from or distorted In the regular 
school or college currtculums, * 

2,i Groups that have been and are victimized by 

Institutionalized racism, prejudice, and dlscrl-^ 
mlnatlon^ 

■ ' ' ' ' -- * 

3, Groups that have made significant but unrecog-- ^ 
nlzed contributions to the universal ^erlcan ' 
culture, 

4. Groups that perceive thimselves and ^e psrcelved 
by others as meMsers of distinct ethnic groups. 

5.. Groups that have unique perspectives and 
characteristics and a sense of peoplehood, 

6. Ethnic groups that have^ unique .perspectives and - | 
world views; different perspectives on events and 
situations that will add fresh perspectives on our 
nation's history and cul^u^e, (pp. 9-^10) 

Banks (1975) further suggests that separate courses about partl^ 

cular ethniie groups may be of especial value to children from that group i 



ratnovicy eMldMn mAy kmrnd the opportunity to study thair own culture 
bfteausa often all they know about It are the stereotypes perpetuated 
by the media* He points ouC| however, that separate courses . sueh as 
a black history eourse designed primarily for black students, are In- 
sufficient for a multicultural education ^ogram, and he strjesaes the 
need for children of all ethnic groups to study about other groups in 
order to miderstmd themselves and the world in which they live* 

Cortes (1976) and others (Callfoimia State Department of Education, 

^ *■ - 

1977; NGSS,^ 19767 agree that courses about Individual ethnic groups 
may be useful but they too caution against letting the Instructional 
program become simply a group^by--group parade of courses* Instead, they 
maintain, it should be cross-cultural; that is, it should present the 
cosmion eicpsriences shared by various ethnic groups rathar than treating 
each group separately. In addition, the currlculuia sliould treat e.ach 
ethnic group ks a full member of American society, stressing the group's 
contributions to society as well as the problems it has experienced. 
The NCSS Guidelines add another cautionary notei although each ethnic 
group has certain sigtiif leant cultural traits, all members of that group 
do not conform to a single cultural norm or mode of behavior. The curri 
culum, therefore, should pron^te awareness of Individual differences 
within an ethnic group as well as differences among various groups, 

5*. The curriculum shoultf foster recognition of languages other * 
than English as legitimate forms of coraaunicatlon. This requires that 
standard English be taught as a second or alternative language rather . 



than aa a replacement for a child's hose language or dlaleet (Banks , 
1977bJ King, 1977| NCSS, 1§76). %us>- Puerto Rlcan children, for eM- * 
afflpl€p would be taught English as the language they need for school 
and other placei In this society without being made to feel that It is 
wrong to speak Spanish or that. Spanish ia an inferior language. King 
(1977) also suggests if there are children In the class whose home lan- 
guage, is inot English, that the teacher leaTO and use some phrases or 
sayings of that language in the claasroom. If all children in the class 
come from Engllsh-;Speaking homes. King proposes that the teacher choose 
another language and use words or phrasea from it in the claasroom, so 
that children became aware of valid communication systems other than 

i ■ • 

Standard English. , * ; 

\ Some advocates of multicultural education (ASCD, 1977; Banks^ I977b| 
Pb^ter, 1979) suggest that all children should learn a second language^ 
Hot^pnly would they view the languages of other ethnic groups as legiti- 



mate m^ans of communication. Banks maintains, but they also would learn 
that languages reflect the values and culture of a people and that lan- 
guages have\an influence on one another. Other aurtioritles, however, 
question whet^ier encouraging blllngualism would be accepted in mmy parts 
of the country .X Some see such a program as threatenltig the American 
coOTiitment to a cotton culture and common political values (Rosenfeld, - 
1974) t Krug (1979]r\oint8 out that the objective of making ^erlcan 
children bilingual wli4 be regarded as' legitimate, only by those 
who view tf|e United Jtatip as a multicultural society. He warns that 



\ 



^persons who consider this country to have a predominantly ^glop-Amerlcan 
culture mtB not apt to welcome the schools* teaching a eecond language, 

School/Cotounlty Relations 

■ , ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ ■ > 

Traditionally, the main contact between schoola and thel^ communis- 
ties has b^en through the parents of students. As Grant (1978) points 
out> this contact has bean charactarisad in thirae ways. First, families 
receive Information from the sehopl through ^report cards , parant con^ 
ferencesp anriouncamantSt and other bulla tins. Second, the' famillaa 

attend gchool social functions such as graduation , open hdupa, and 

/ ' - ^ ' ^ " - • ■ ^ ' ! 

sports^ events. And' thirds parant a may becon^ members of; the PTA o^ a 

fund-raising group. ^ _ t ^ ^ 

These contact points do not pamit patents and other members of ^ 

the cDOTunlty to share in planning' or school dicisibn makings Further-- 

morei minority parents or parents who are poor may feal that schooi 

\ ' ■ ' '''' 1 . ■ 

personnel look ^o\m on them and that teachers and administrator^ do not 
welcome==thi&ljc--suggastloris* . ' , 

Advocates of multicultural- aducationg howavari—viaw the community 
as having an important rola in tha ovarall eduQational|' proeess. The ^ 
following guldallnas for prahtitionars suggest ways in which this role ^ 
might be anhanced in a school '9 multicultural approach^ 

It The school should seek advice from membars of a'll ethnic groups 
in the comiunity about such matters as the selection jsC instructional 
matarlalB, staffing policies, curriculuni devftlopmcnc, /and •valuation ,o£ 
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school progrMi, (Calif bmia .State Department of Educationi' 1977) • This 
source also suggests that the membership and leaderghlp of achool-related 
agencies md groups should represent major ethnic groups I'n the csnmunity* 
In this regard, Wilson ^(1978) cautions against the "putfa'-parenu-on- 
the-CQtmlttae" approach to coiraiunlty InvoLveMntp pointing out that 
language and socialisation differences may maka It difficult for sqm^ 
parents or other comunity numbers to fcunctton' succesifully . In order 
to have true cotnmunlty inVolvsmenti It may be necessary to change the 
toils and the format of meetings. . The trappings of parliamentary P^o^^; 
cedure, for example, may need to be replaced by a more down-- fciO'-earth 
approach* Wilson 'descrlb#8 several schopl proJ«ts that were able to 
inyoli^e the comunlty with varying degrees of ^uccess, Valverde (1978) ^ 
in reporting an Urban Education Studies (UES) survey of school--spbnsored 
progratas to proaote Intercultural understanding s states that those pro-- 
grama identified as having great promise were those which regularly pro-- 
moted the involvement ^of parents » students, and the comm^ity. He offers 
as an example the Nathan Hale Coimwlty School In Toltdo, OhioV This wis 

founded, . dpsigned I and^ullt by coimnunlty people who knew what they 

\ ■ ' ' _ 

waAted in the way of urban education and were willing to work with city \_ 

' \ , " ■ ■ ■ . 

and school officials to gft.t It, 

In addition to Involving the comnunity in Its planning and 

decision making, the school ahpuld also make maximuffl jUpe -of conununity 

resources* This would , Involve taking the students^ out into the community 

to visit tthnlc museums, community centers^ and other sources of 



informatloii ab©ut ethnic groups, as well as ^inviting cdfraunltx rtembers 
rapMsantlng different echnlc groups to visit the classroom. Carpenter 
and Tomey (1974) point out that this may be taaler to do in urban , 
'schoQia, but tl^ay urge teaehers in suburban ov rural settings to provide 
multiculcural experiences* If ddVect^ coneaet cannot be arranged, ^hey 
suggest such teaching sti;ategie^ as role play and simulation in addition 
to the exchange of. letters, games, or recorded mualc with children 

^ ■■'■'! - --^^ 

from other ethnic groups* Some specific sujgestlpns for,;Using confimunity 
resources include* '1 

• Recording interviews with people of various ethnic groups rela^ - 
tive to their experiences in thf neighborhood over the years (Williams, 



• Holding ah annual li?tematlonal dinnet^ a^^^ich ethnic groups in 
the community would not only bring ethnic dishes but would also stage ^ ' 



a presenta^tlon of rtielr, major works in- arti dance, drama, literature, 
music, or science (Howard, 1978| Williams, 1974)* : ; 

• Asking students to write a family biography or a coiraiunlty 
history (Cortes , 1976) % ^ 

• Using the coOTttunity as- a laboratory where students can devetop . 
and use political participation ikllls. StJid^wt's railght research such 
topics as population dlatrlbutlon, housing , school assignments (which 
neighborhoods attend which schoors) , pollttc#l representation, and rtfcnlc 
activities in the community (HCSS^ 1976), 

King {1977) urges that visits from comunlty resource persons, as 



well as student trips into the community be carefully followed up with 
activities that will foster student understanding and appreciation of tht 
similarities and the differences ^mong various ethnic groups. She points 
out some potential problems and suggests ways to fprestall themi 

• If an Inflammatory situation has occurred in the conmunity, eitha 
choose a knowledgeable but neutral person to present the matter for dis- 
cuSsions or delay discussion until things have cooled off. 

• Take great care to avoid the "queer people with quaint customs" 
tack when Inviting resource persons to visit the classroom. This means 
becoming , knowledgeable about the ethnic group under consideration before 
inviting a representative to^ visit the classy and then eKhlbltlng a 
genuine interest in the person^s presentation* A superficial approach 
or a condescending attitude will defeat the purpose of the multicultural^ 
experience. , , 

School Staff 

\ Most authorities agree that if a multicultural approach to education 
}s to be effective^ dt must have the support and involvement of the en- 
tire staff --administrative, teachings and nonteachlng (NCSS, 1976; 
Valverde^ 1977), Some advocates of multicultural education, however, 
give' special emphasis to teacher involvement,. Cuban (1973) and others 
(Deslonde, 1977; Fort Banning, 1973; Palo Alto Unified School^ DlstrLct , 

1973) maiittain that the individual teacher in thfe Individual class room. Is 

^ ■ ' ' , ^ ^ ^ ■ - 

the most critical factor in multicurtural education, the one that may 



determine the success or failure of a multicultural approach, "In a 
similar vein, Banks (I977d) states^ 

Research suggests that teachers, next to parents^ are the 
most significant^ others in students' lives ^ and chat class- 
room teachersrpl^ an Important role In the formation of 
students' ^att^Jr^u&s and self-perceptlQns (p. 5)* 

Bacause of this enphasls in the literature, certain specific suggestions 

in this section are dlrscted more to classroom teachers than to non- 
teaching staff raembars. The, general guidelines for developing staff 

support and Involvement i however, are intended to apply to all school 

staff. They are simwiarized below* 

1, The school staff should be made up of people representing a ^ 
variety of racial and ethnic groups. Some authorities (ASCD, 1977; 

NGSS, 1976) call for the stsiff to reflect the ettinlc pluralism of 

American society as a whole. It is particularly important for several 

reasons to have the staff reflect the pluralism of the coiraaunity in 

which the school is located. Firsts minority students need role models; 

\ • ■ \ 

they need to see members of their own group in professional as well as 

custodla^l positions in ^he school. Second, nonmlnority children also need 

to see members of minority groups In positions of authorltyj lest they 

come to r^pard minorities as only capable of occupying low Ife^jel or menial 

jobs, ThlWd, the presence of minority group members on all personnel 

levels, In'^ludlng the upper echelon, will Increase the likelihood tha^c a 

minority v|i^i^oint is presented and considered in daily dicision making \^ 

(Grant, 1^75), ~ . ' \ 

2, iThe school staff should be helped to develop an understanding 



\- ■ , , ■ , ■ so 



of cultural Sifferences In order , to cope with problems that may be re-^ 
lated to these differences* Many advocates of multicultural education 
claim' that moat teacher training progrnmB do not prepcire their students 
to function well in culturally different settings (Boyers 1976), As a 
result many teachers may have difficulty In helping children from dif- 
ferent ethnic groups to succeed academically, and they also may be un-^ 
able to prevent conflicts related to cultural differences* Gay (1975b) 
cites the work of several researchers in support of this argument ^ while 
Brophy and Good (1974) review a number of other studies which show that 
both social class and racial differences influence the ways teachers 
perceive their students and Interact with them in the classroom. Other 
research shows that nonminority teachers generally tended to give ' 
minority students less opportunity and encouragement to participate in 
classroom discussions and other activities CCayj 1973| Jackson 6? Cosca, 
. 1974| U,S, Commission on Civil Rights, 1973; Wahab, 1973). 

Brophy and Good (1974) make the po^t, however^ that teacher-student 
interaction is a two-way process. They sX^te that often teachers may 
treat two groups of students differently no^\because the teachers con- 
sciously and intentionally wish to dlscrlmlnateVs^ut rather because they , 
are unconsciously conditioned to do so by the "differential behavior 
of the student (p. ^12)* Such dlf fereritial behavior may ^m^so affect the 

u'ay studunts of different cultures interact* Deanett ( 19 79)"^d^cribes . 

"\ 

an Incident at a Florida high school which Illustrates this point* 

. ■ 

fight . broke out at this school ^following an assembly at which a black 



musical group performad. The black students In the audience responded 
to the performance by clapping, slnglngp stomping, and dancing* The 
white students, upset by this reactions tried to quiet their black, 
classmates- Unable to do so, many of the white students then left the 
auditorium, which upset the black students. They felt their white class- 
mates were being rude to the black musicians* Bennett maintains that if 
each group had understood the "perfonnance traditions" of the other' § 
culture, Che misunderstandings that led to the fighting might not have 
occurred. 

Other authorities have identified differences between the world 
view (1*6., the, way a cultural group perceives people and events) of 
Anglo^^ericans and that of other ethnic groups, which may lead to be- 
havioral differences that are not understood. Gay (1975b) offers a number 
of black value system characteristics that may cause classroom problems 
if the teacher is not aware of them* One of these eKamples is the black 
child ■seKpactatlon that leamlng In school will take place in an informal 
setting as it does in the black home and coranunlty* There the child is 
often simultaneously teacher and learner within the peer group, with his 
or her position at any one time determined by the child -s own demonstrated 
abilities rather than by eKternal rules* As another eKample, Gay points 
out that blacks are accustomed to Integrating mental, enwtlonal, and 
physical activities. Most schools,, however, tjSnd to saparate these 
activities* Thus, teachers may label black youngsters as disruptive when 
they accompany cognitive activities with physical movement and exuberant 



exclamatlona or show other signs of physical and emotional involvement* 
Bennatt (1979) cites studies of core values which show differeriGes 
between Hispanic oy Native ^erlcan and AngIo--Mierican percepttona of 
what is important* For example , the two minority groups stressed har= 
mony with nature as opposed to the Anglo^^aericati concept of controlling 
nature* they .also emphasised patience rather than action and group co^ 
operation as opposed to aggressive competition* In additions some re^ | 
search suggests that many ttlnorlty children come. from homes which prac- 1 
tice a different cognitive ieamlng style from that used In most schools 1 
(Castenada & Gray* 1974| Ramlrei ^ Castenadaj 1974)* 1 

Teachers and other roembers of the school staff need to be helped to 
become aware of these various forms of cultural differences and to 
understand how thaaa differMces may influence behaylors* Care must be 
taken, however, not t© bvereniphaslze these dlffereneas to the extent 
that new stereotypes are developed (Garcia^ 1974). or that multicultural 
education becomes just another term for "special programs for iftinority 
.students" (Gibson* 1976)* 

3. The school staff should be offered ongoing development programs 
that will enable thiem to create a positive environment for multlcultOTal 
education. Some authorities (NCSS, 1976y^maintalri that such programi 
should be mandatory for all school staff, from principal to custodian,^ 
from counselor to bus driver. More often, however, the primary emphasis 
is on teacher training programs (Banks & Grambs, 1972; Carpenter It TotTiey, 



1974; Dickeman, 1973i Hunter, 1974), A fairly large number of such pro'- 
^ grams for teachers have been developed, but how successful they are in 
promoting a positive environment has been quest ioneds 

Baker (1973* 1977) reports that teacher perceptions of different' 
ethnic cultures can be altered hut she warns that a single workshop ex- 
perlencej no matter how well planned and developed* cannot be adequate* 
Cross and Deslonde (1978) also stress the need for continuing programs for 
teacher -develppment* and view the development of a multicultural per^ 
spective as a lifelong undertaking/ In addition, the NCSS Guidelines 
(1976) call for programs that have a wide variety of con^onents and 
ones, which represent a cooperative effort on the part of local colleges, 
cpnmiunlty agencies s and the school district office* 

McLaughlin and Harsh (197fi), in reporting on the Rand study of the 
factors involved in the success of educational Innovations, call attention 
to the need for programs designed for experienced teachers. They state 
that after several years of teachings many teachers want to explore new 
areas and to grow professionally* but often cannot find in^servlca pro-- 
grams that do more than elaborate on already familiar practices. The 
Rand researchers therefore reconmend that staff development programs 
be established with a more personal approach, emphasising ways in which 
teachers can help themsfrlves to become more effective in their profession* 

Goals and Objectivas in Multicultural Education 

Guidelines for multicultural education would not be complete with- 
out mention of program goals and objectives* Specific objectives, of 



course, must be tailored to the grade levels, curriculum content areas, 
and organizacional features of che individual school as well as to the 
neeci^^ and interests of the local community. An exatnination , however^ of 
the general goals suggested. by authorttles In the field may be helpful to 
curriculum planners and others formulating goals and objectives for their 
own instltutiona. The following section presents some of these general 
goals, categorized into knowledge, skills, and attitudes areas, along 
with examples of specific objectives* 

toowled^e Goals 

There is general agreement that one aim of multicultural education 
should be to provide students with* accurate informatlqn on the histories, 
lives, and cultures of the major ethnic groups in this country, Know^^ 
ledge goals and objectives should seek not only to correct misinformation 
and stereotypic thinkingp but also to fill in the gaps that often occur 
in ethnic studies materials ~ for eKamplej how ethnic exparlences may 
affect a person" a behavior or values, why some ethnic groups have suf-- 
fered from powerlessness and discrimination while others have notj and 
details of the contributions of the various ethnic groups to the society 
as a whol^e (Cortes^ 1977; Gay, 1977)* . . 

Examples of specific knowledge objectives are given below, 
I Primary grades 

The students would become aware of the similarities and differences 
which distinguish individuals* (Human Relations Project, 81969,)/ 

InterMdlate grades 

Students will Identify on a world map. the regions from ^hlch racial 
miriorities now in the United States came and will give a brief re- 
port on one aspect of the original culture of these minorities. 
(California State Board of Education* 1975), 



Secondafy grades 

Scudents will List similarities and differences in human beings and 
the implications of this knowledge for equall2in| social, political^ 
econDmlc, and educational opportunities, (CnLifoniiii Statu Den^irt- 
ment of Kducatlonj 1975) 



Skilli Goals 

If acudents are to use their knowledge about different cultural 
groupss they must he helped to dg^velop a variety of skills* Skill goals 
and objectives g therefore > should address such areas as decision makings 
conflict resolution » problem solving, and coimunlcation — especially 
cross-cultural cQmimicatlon* In additioni students should be helped 
to master skills whlfch help them to olarlfy their attitudes arid values p 
particularly those related to their Q\m and other ethnic groups* Inquiry 
skills — including analysis^ synthesis, the ability to weigh evidence^ 
and consideration of the perspective others, and social action 
skills are also necessary (Gortes, 1977). ^ 

EKamples of specific skills objectives are given below. 

Prlm^gr grades ^ ^ , 

Students wilj. be able to say "hello" in three dlf fe'rent lahguages , 
(Flanagan, Maoer, Si Shanner, 1971) 



In t e r tne diate grades 



Students will develop a plan to overcome or reduce tHe prejudices 
of a group of people, (Flananan, Maner, fii fihnnner, 1971) 
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Secondary _g^rade5 



Given four specific values held by the majority of Mericaiis, stu- 
dents will analyze the motives behind statements made by. members 
of the majority groups about befiaviors of minority groupSr 
(Flanagan, Mager 6 Shanner, 1971) 

Attltudlnal Goals .. ' 

Goals and objectives in this category would focus around the need 
Co help students develop attitudes and values tha^ promote a positive 
acceptance of cultural diversity'. Hieie include an awareness' of and 
pride In one's own ethnic Identity, acceptance of the^life styles of 
other ethnic groups, and an valuing of openness and fleKlblllty (Gay, 
1977). ^ . 

EKamples of specific attltudlnal objectives are given below. 

Primary grades 

'-- "- t , 

. Students will demons trate respect and acceptance of Individuals 

and groups different from themselves, (California State Department^ 
of Education, 1977) 

In t e rme fl 1 at e g r a d e s 

Students will identify and clarify personal positions on a number 
of Issues, ^.g*, scho61 desegregation, what's fair, the meaning of 
truth, justice, black-white relationships ^ (New Castle County 
[Del,] Board of Educationp 1978) 

Secondary grades . 

Students will be able to eKamlne and discuss the positive outcomes 
in the area of sports due to he participation of Individuals and 
^ groups from various ethnic and raclaL backgrounds and from both aeKes, 
(Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1976) 
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C6n elusion 

This chapter has Sttggested a number of guidelines that might be 

helpful to practitioners in implementing a multicultural approach to edu= 

cation. in a school. It cannot be emphaaized enough^ however, that these 

guidelines must be adapted by the /school's' administrative and ceaching 

staff to meet local needs. As McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) explains 

In a senses teachars and idmlnistrative staff need to 
>^ "reinvent the wheel** each time an innovation is brought 
into the school setting* Reinventing the wheel helps 
the teacher^ and administrators understand and adjust 
the innovation to local needs. Learning occurs thifough^ 
out this adaptation process as staff come to understand 
their own needs for additional Information* (p* 87) 

l^iis need to reinvent the whteel,' howeverp does not necessarily 

mean that all aipects of a multicultural program must be developed by 

and for each local site* There are many currlcular materials, evaluation 

InstrumentSr and other resources that are available which cai)i be easily 

adapted or, in some cases, used as they stand* What is important is that 

a team of enthusiastic persons, with committed leadership b^gln to develop 

together a schoolwide process to use these resources In buildln| a 

multicultural educational program* The final chapter of this publication 

offers an annotated list of some materials ^tl^at practitioners mat find" 

helpful as they begin their task* 



m. RESOURCES FOR ^a^LTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

This chapter has been deslgried to offer some assistance to practi^ 
tloners who are implementing a multicultural education program In their 
Instltutinn and find that they need additional resource material* The 
number of materlais available la large and still growing. Therefore fihe 
annotated lists which follow are not meant to be comprehensive; rather, 
they are intended to illustrate the variety of materials that might be 
used and to suggest direction for further exploration on the part of the 
praGtltioner. 

Included in the chapter are suggestions for locating resources , in 
the conmiunlty as well as descriptions of several annotated bibliographies 
of published materials In multicultural education, Ekamples of curricula 
or programs developed by universities or state departments of education 
are briefly annotatedj and sources for information. about evaluation 
^methods and instruments are listed. Some of the documents cited here can 
can be found In local libraries. Most are listed in Resources in Edu- 
cation and are available through the ERIC system. ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service numbers are given in the document citation when applicable 
If documents are available for purchase from other sources, ordering in- 
formation Is provided* 

Coroiiinlty Resources 

For a school that has a multiethnic population , an obvious source 
of liiaterlal^ ^and human resources is persons from the various ethnic 



groups chac maka up the local comunity, Graridparenta or dther relatives 
of the students might be asked to share recollections or cuatoms with the 
class. For example^' a German, Italian, Puerto Rlcan, and black grand- 
parent might be invited to tell about the way their family celebrated a 
given holiday when they were children, or to discuss the role of the 
elderly in their ethnic comunlty. Or the students may be taken on a 
field trip to neighborhood locations such' as the Japanese Cultural 
Center or the Slovenian-American League* 

Assigning students to record oral ty^storle# of relatives or people 
4n ^he community has been successfully used as a multicultural education 
project. For an excellent description of such a project, see Guidelines 
Oral Historyi Whati Why? How? , a 1978 publication of Pennsylvania 
Department of Education Bureau of Currlculuin Services (Box 911, Harris- 
l3urg, Pa, 19126)'. Another oroject that has provfed successful is a schbol/ 
coiranunlty fair in Wlxich students bring in articles of interest that indl-^ ^ 
cate^the many dif ferent ethnic/ backgrounds represented in the school 
and the coflraunlty* * ' 

Those schools whose populations come from only one ethnic group, of 
course, can^ probably avail themselves of- many of these same resources. 

■ - _ • \ ^ _ 

It may simply Involve more effort on the part of the educational planners 
to make, contacts with approprl&te resource persons in nearby communities 
and to arrange for travel* 

Often there are museums or chaptert of historical societies that can 
be visited, Thire is a movement now toward the establishment of children's 



mvA&um^ In various cittes across tlie country that Heck to* enrich the 

■J 

fc^xpur ienct? #^i^..^ail vL«itorH* MinorLty c[iUclri*n are holpecl to develop a 
cultural Lduntity, and mai n?5trt'am younc'^terH are Iqd to dtscover that 
Chair own cultural roots are not tlie on'ly onsB of value to the soci 
(liadgeaj 1978), Come of these museums , -such an the Balch Institute in* 
Piiiladelphla, rennsylvania/ offer a study puide tihat teachers may use 
in conjunction with trips to the museum (Balch TiisCltutej 1978). T^ie 
tnBtitute aiao makas available special reading materials and refarahce 
lists* ' , -. ^ 

Local chapters qt such social service organizations as the Antl-- 

J - ■ ' ' - - ■■ 
Defamation League of B'nal 3'rith^ (315 Lexington Avenue^ New York, New 

Vork 1(J016) ofror^print and audlo^viHual mnterials for rent and sale 

which may. enrich a multicultural approach. Another nationd^ center which 

publishes a cat^og of useful materials is the Council on Interracial 

Books for Children, 1841 Broadway, New York, York^ 10023. They offer ^ 

fact sheets and flyers on various minority subj/ects, as v/ell as selected 

. - , ■ - 

lesson plans" for classroom use or teacher training* 

.Newspapers written in Lnglish^ and o.ther languages such as Spanish 
are excellent resources for finding out. about the events being sponsored 
by ipcal community groups r^-^For example, the events of Aspira, a Spanish 
/o^rlcan conmiunity self-help group, might be found in a Spanish coimnunity 
newspaper* ^Hher events announced in newspapers iright include fairs, - ^ 
church festivals, or celebrationa of birthdays of ethnic heroes* In 
large metropolitan areas, upcoming coimnunity events .are o:ften liste^d for 
different cotTOunl ties In a special weekend section of the newspaper* ^ 

Often ethnic cornmunity groups have their own more formal organizations 



such as the American Hungarian Foundation in New Brunswickj New Jersey, 
ThiB foundation was estabiislied to further understanding of Hungarian 
culture and heritage in ^erica. It awards grants and support ^for- 
Hungarian studies and programs, 9 The Hungarian Research Center publishes 
a newsletter and pther publications which provide assistance In the 
study, of Hungary and houses the foundation's museum and library collection 
Check your telephone book for other such organizations in your conffliunlty. 
Or constilt soM^^s^^he bibliographies described below for listing of 
national organisation offices i ' ^ " ^ 

Annotated Blblto^rap_hles 

The bibliographies described below were selected on the basis of 

their comprehensive coverage of up^to-date resources * All of them list 

audio^vtsual and p^rlnted materlais. In addition^ two of them suggest or- 

ganlEations or individuals who may also be helpful to school practitioners 

Anno t a t ed b lb 11 Q&raph^ of rou 1 ti-^e t hnl c., cuj jna te rials > _ A th ^ 

supplement * Columbia ^ Mo, t Midwest "Center for Equal Educational Opport« 
unity, 1976. (ED 129 703) 

This is thie latest supplement to a bibliography published In 1974, 

It includes books, fllmSs fllmstrlps, recordlngSs and booklets on 

multlethritc studleSap Each resource is briefly deHcrlbed, The purchase 

price and where It can be purcliased are noted * as is the recommended grade 

level with which it may be used, / . ^ ^ 



KOtler, Greta & Kuncaltls, Violet ta, Bibllbgraphy of ethMc heritage ^ 
. a tudles program materials , Washington/ D*C* i National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs, and the National Education Association^ 1976* ' . . ^ 

' = ' This Is a bibliography of materials "developed by projects that re= 
ceiyed Federal Ethnic Heritage Studies Program grants from 1974 thrq^gh 
1976, The descriptions of the materials indicate the_ ethnic group(s) \ 
the materials deal with and. Include data about audience , teaching ob- 
jectives, and ordering information* The materials are also organlEed by 
state. Many of , the listed mkterlals can be seen on display at the \ 
National Center for Urban Etjinlc Affairs^ Resource Center, 1521 16th ^ 
St., N.W. , Washington^ D/C, 20036. 

Materials and human resources for teaching ethnic studies: An annotated . 
bibliography . Boulderi Colo.: . Social Science Education Consorjtlum, InG.,^ 
1976, (Order from SSEC, 855 Broadway , Boulder ^ Colo. 80302. 275 pp., 
paperbound , $ 7. 95 . ) 

This document Is perhaps the most complete and useful reference spurce 

available. It contains oyer 1100 entries and Includes sections for ethnic 

groups froni all parts of Europe 3, Aslaj ^t^e South Pacific and Africa as 

well as for the major Religious -groups/ In this country.. The materials 

in each section are divided into four categorlesr curriculum materials 

(further divided into grades K-6 arid 7^-12) 1 student resources* teacher 

resources, and Mima. The first category includes products that have both 

a teacher and a student' component; they may be teKtbooks or multimedia 

packages. Each item In this category was analysed and then rated on a 

r.cale of 0=6 for the following criterlai format, realism and accuracy, 

intercultural understanding* educational quality, and overall recoiraienda- 

tlon, Those textbooks which have little or no multiethnic content are 

listed but not rated- Most of the curriculum materials included were 
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publishe 



1^ after 1965 1 those published earlier generally hav^ a ^'malting" 
pot" polhtr bf . view and therefore are butdated,; Student and teacher 
resourcep, however^ contain certain "cLnBslt-B" wltli oarll^/^r pubLication 
datee. 

New pergpectlveei A bibliography of raelal, ethnic, arid feminist re- 



sources . Harrlsburg, Pa,: Pennaylvanim Department . of' Education, 1977, 
(ED 146 284 ) . . / / 

; , ' ' ■ 7 ■ ' ■ • ' ' 

The State Board of Education .in Pennsylvania approved the Inclusion 
of raclili ethnic and women vi^ studies In the curriculum of all schools in 
that state«« Hiis bibliography has been cqmplled to help school personnel 



locate resources which wouid enable them to^ fulfill this mandate* Ths 

■ . . .' f ' . ' . 

bibliography is divided into two sections. The first part lists materials 

" 1 ^ ' ' h ^ • h ' - -^ ■ 

covering the iflajor racial/ and ethnic groups In -the United States; the 
second iart covers wdmen'p studies material* The Iteps listed^ Include 



fiction 



prices J 



nonfiction, periDdlcals and articles , kudio-^viaual material * and 
national organizations * ' Each Item is briefly described. Addresses, 

and other necessary ordering information are given as applicable. 
The appropriate grade leval\le also included in each listing of student 
material* ^ . 

HultlcVltucal Curricula 



A ©o^prehenslve search thrc^ugh the ERI^C system or examination of 
some of tAe bibliographies annotated above /would undoubtedly yield many 

more currijcula similar to the ones annotated below. These curricula / 

\ ■ - ■ ' y - 

have been selected to provide pracfcltioners with an, idea of what can^ 



be developed Ibcally'or on the state level. Although the curricula differ 

from one another in many respects, they do have certain Important aspects 

in conraon. All stress the importance of the students* coming to terms 

with their own ethnicity and self-'ldentity , as welt as the importance 

of learning about and accepting the ethnicity of others. Most of the 

authors regard a multicultura,! approach as neccessarily Interdisciplinary;^ 

therefore^ the curricuia offer learning activities that can be implemented 

in a variety of classrooms from science to social studies * or from English 

to home economics. Although some of the. curricula are developed eBpecially 

for use in elementary or secondary classess the authors have for the idost ^ 

pf^rt affirmed the need for. a K--12 multicultural approach and see their 

particular product as only one part of a school system's effort in this , 

regard. , . * 

Equal rights I An intergroup education curri^^lugn t Harrliburgi Pennsyl- 
yania Department of EcUicatlonp 1974. (ED 099 200) 

This curriculum was designed as a resource for personp who are 
responsible far multicultural education programs In the Pennsylvania 
schools*^ Its goal is to encburage teachers and students to explore the 
attitudes and skills that are needed in order to establish good relation- 
ships be ti/een persons of different racial, religious ethnic, = and socio- 
economic groups, 

Gibsons John , The intergroup "relations curriculumj _ A J^rog^ for ele- 
mentary school educationi Vols* I h 11 * Medford, Mass.r Tufts University. 
Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs, 1969. (ED 058 
167 and ED 058 168) ^ ' \. 

The first volume of this curriculum discusses the Intergroup .relatione 

curriculum project which was concerned with Intergroup education in the 

j, ^ ' . 
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lJnited\Statfes and which developed the program that is offered in Volume 
II, Objectives of the progrMi Includes the ,development q£ a poiitive 
f elf-coneept^ an underatandlng of the similarities and differences between 
various ethnic groups, as wall as their contributions to aoeiety in the 
past and present; and the andouragement of the child to be an active 
participant in the teaching-learning prociss. The methodology of the 
course calls for inductive teaching and fbr the use of role playing, 
Inquiry, discovery, gaming and other skill activities that require active 
participation by the students. The overarching framework for this currl-- 
culum is the governing prpciss* The prograin starts with a unit on gover- 
nance in the home and continues through school and community to the 
nation and the hemisphere,^ Each unit offers laarning activities that 
include object Ives I procedures, Lists of materials needed, and.dis-- 
cussion guidelinas for atuderiti. . 

A model program In multi-ethnic heritage studies i Multi^ethnic curriculum 
units " primary t intermediate, and secondary - levels * Mankato, Minn*: 
Miikato State Collega Minority Group Study Centier, 1974 # (ED 115 635) 

The units In this program were developed by teachers working with 

students at various age levels and in various school disciplines, Hqw^ 

ever, all the units are directed toward a set of comrion Instructional 

goals whi^ emphasize t^ positive nature of cultural diversity, the need 

for positive attitudes among students toward their own ethnic identity 

and that o£ others, the development of an understanding of the social 

forces that limit opportunities for some ethnic groups, and the appreeia- , 

tion of the achievements of persona from all ethnic backgrbutrds. The 



, units auggest a variety of approaches to be explored by teachers, 

Activi ties are of fared for ciasses at the primary ,yIntetTnedlate, and , 

secondary leval* Each activity includes objectives, procedures, a 

list of needed matarlalij and usually a list of references. The Minority 

Group Study Canter also has compiled bibliographies of teacher resources 

for white ethnic groups as well as for Native Americans* \ 

New perspectives in InterRroup education^ Vols* 1 and 2, Baltimore i 
Maryland State Department of Education, ; 1975* , (EI) 115 628 and ED 115 629) 

This two-volume guide to' Intergroup education was formulated by 
teachers from local educational agencies in Maifyland and was refined 
after a one-year ptiot test* Volume I is .for use in elementary schools; 
Volume II is for use in middle, junioT high and senior high schools. 
The goal of "the program Is to direct students toward an understanding 
and appreciation of all ethnic and cultural gtoups., It is built around . 
four broad themes i the equal .worth of every persons the equal worth 
of every ethnic group | prejudice and discrimination | and Ideals and * 
raallties* Teaching units for each theme are offered at each level. 
The units Include a description of content, interdisciplinary leaming 
activities J lists of resource materi&lSj and assessment tasks as appro- 
priate, : ' . ^ . ■ 

Smiths, Gary & Oterop George • Teaching about cultural awarenegs . Denver^^ 
Colo*: University of Denver Center for Teaching International Relations, 
1977* (Order. from Materials Distributions, Center for Teaching. Inter- 
natiiDnal Relations, UniversjtJy of Denver, Denver, Colo, 80208, 225 pp*, 
paperbound, $7*0p,) - . 

This ^curriculum guMe is one of several offered by the Center for use 

In secondary and college classrooms* This particular volume offers 



iupplementavy materials that are appropriate for use with students from 

, ; , , . ^ ' ^ - ^ 

upper alamahtary^through eanlor high aehool gtades, . It uses a peraaptual 

■ % \ ' . : " ' / . ■ ' \^ 

approach to focus the, dtndlvidual atudent'a oplnloni and attitudes in order 
to help him or her become aware of persohal iterotypeSi prajudicest and 
beliefs. The activities included in this voliuae are divided into three 
aectloni* The first section, "Perception," Is composed of activities 
desighed to dispel stereotypes. The activities in the second section, , 
"Culture and Me," use role play to help students become more f affllltar with 
other cultures. The third section contains consciousness-raising activities 
on discrimination and racism. Each activity is meant to stimulate dis- 
cussion rather than to be an end in Itself, The activities within the ' 
various section are v4Lried and each Includes objectives, list of materials, 
procedures, time allotment , and appropriate grade level, 

' . Evaluation Materials > 

It has been pointed out in the preceding^ chapter that a successful 
mtilticultural program must be developed, locally and must : take into con^ 
sideratlon local needs, interests and conditions* It follows, then, that^ 
the evaluation procass for a multicultural education pro-am should also 
be locally .davelopfed and designed around the needs, objectives, desirad 
student outcomes, and other program aspects which have been determlnad by 
mambers of the school cOBOTunlty. The program evaluation materials described 
bfelow can bja useful, however, in providing guidelines for local evaluation 
that may be adopted or adapted for local use. In addition, .a few sources 
are sugoesced for locating InBtruirtents Chat measure student attainment 
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of, both cognitive and affective .objectives and for instruiijents that jnay 
fbe used to amalyze/cu^rlculuTO macec for a multicultural program. 
Program Evaluation 

California State Depairtmant of Educationp Kit of mateiriali for nefeds 
as s a s smen t an j _gya lua felon i_ _ jjult i c u 1 1 u r al _fi_d u c a t i on , SacranientOj Calif. 
fAuthor, 19787 V ^ 

The kit reflects a variety of approaches to measurement and evaluation. 

It Includes several documents that deal with the assessment of staff 

needSj with pattarns of attitude and dplnloni and with the evaltiatlon 

of in-service contentt presentatipn. methods , and outcomes. 

Multiethnic education prdgram evaluation checklist. In National Council 
for the Social StudleSi Curriculum guidelines for multiethnic education # 
Arlington, Va. r Author » 1976, 

This checklist is based on the 23 guidelines that NCSS has proposed for 

multiethnic education programSj and includes several questions under. eac 

of the guidelines* The user Is asked to answer each question with a- 

rating statement, ranging from "strongly'* to "hardly at all." , 

National Study of School Evaluation, Evaluation guidelines for multl- 
Vcul turai^mult Ir aclal_ educa t Ion « Arlington, Va*i Author, 1973, 
(ED 681 l9l)^ ■ ■ " \ ^ 

Thise guidelines are designed to help schools gather data about their. 

multicultural programs* The three pivotal points of the evaluation arej 

^\ . - ^ - 

\ - . ' . - 

_ . . ■ , . _ 

(1) characteristics of the school and Its cooOTunlty; (2) the school's 
general philosophy and objectives; and (3) the specif Ic , commitment the 

school has made to educating its students for a pluralistic society. 

' - " * ... 

Appended to the book are two survey instruments, one for use with 

^ ' % ■ .. 

teachers and the other for use with students* 



Materials Evaluation , ^ , / ^ ' . . ^ ' , 

~~ ' ~ . .. 'y .t - . ^ . ■ ^ . ' : ' * 6 

Ethnic ScudieB Macerlals Arialysls Inatttfnent . Boulder, Colo*i Social 
Science Educatlon~Consoiftiiunp 1975* (ED 128.279) 

This booklet is an instrument for analyzing atluiLC studies curriculum 

materials for grades K-12. The five sectiohs of the instriiment arei 

product , characteristics j gensral education quality, ethnic heritage 

content, adaptability of materials to conditions of use, arid overall ' 

evaluation.' . . 

California State Pep artment of Education Office of Intergroup Relations, 
Guide for multlculturai educations Con^tent jnd contesct * Sacramento, 
Calif.: Author, 1977*t ' ^ ~ 

This -guide . includes two Instrumehts to be used in analysing materials 

for a multicultural program* One is a preliminary screening form which 

can be used to determine whethfer an i tem, in brief eKatninat ion, . aeema to 

justify full analysia.i The four ppints to be checked relate to relevance 

appropriatenesa , standards of quality^and nohdlscrlminatory content* Any 

item that fails one or more of these checka is. rejected; without further 

eKamination, The second ihstrumenc is a specific and detailed question'^ 

na ire which requires a full review of both the format a^ ebntetit of 

each ttem. It is concerned with such areas as instructional purpose and 

design, athnlc perspective, multiethnic perspective, biases in the 

material, teacher preparation needed, and evaluation techniques* 



Eyaluation iListrumenta for Une with Students '■ ' " ^ 

\ — , - - " - ■ " =~; ~ . =• ... _ \ i 

Cartess Carlos with MetcalE, Tay & liais'ke, Sharryl, ^ Uaderstianding 
yo u nrtd themi Tips for t^^gliinf, about ydj^lcity , Uouldcjr, Colo* i LIRIC 
Ciearinghouse for Social Scudias/Soclal Science Lducation and Social 
Science Education Con^mr tiura, Inc, ^ 197G, 

TVta 'final chapter of this booklet idaiitlfies a uumher of resources to 
imaHure the_achiev4»ment of both cop.iiltive and af factiv^^bjectives in 
muldietlinlc aduGatlon, The amiotatiofi suppired for each instrument offe 
inforniation on authors, grade levelj and the Bource frM whlcU the in- 
i5trunerit may be obtained. „ * 

Resources In the Fractitloner Ovai Sahool ' ^ 

The most valuable Initial resource for multicultural education is 
the practitioner's Interest in the topic* This Interest can result In 
the discovery bfi other resources within the practitlonpB*' a own school, 
TKe set of .questions presented on the folloMng page can aid in thi^ 
discovery process, by directing attention -to chose areas In Vhlch the 
conditions roay facilitate or debiiitat% multicultural tducationp Using 
these questions, one can develop a School Multicultural Education (MCE) 

Resource Profile for one's oto school. . ^ 

* . ■ 

Although the task. of developing the School MCE Resource ^Profile 

might be done by one person alone/ It Is much mote valuable, %n terms 

of multicultural education advocacy and insights » 'to interest colleagues 

in becoming involved In the.task, A group of interested persons could 

make Independent Investlgatibns of the Basic Question Areas, ^ey could 



then ;Corte together to report findings. The gohl of tlie task of \ 
course, to construct the' School MCE Resource Piroflle, a document wliich ' 
can/bemused as a carefully developed foundation for future Improvement", 
of multicuitural education In the schools _ 
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BASIC QUESTION MMS FOR A SCHOOL 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION (MCE) RESOURCE PROFILE 



1 , Tha Curriculum: 



a. Whan ^he curriculum has betn revised ©r new currlaul'a have been 
there baen a practice of including MCE aspects? 

ere special units or courses related to aspacts of MCE? 



davelopedj has 
b . Are th 

(For elaboratloii, saa "School Cuwlculum*' in Chapter II and "Curricula 
Resources" In this chapter,) 



2* Educational Goals and Objectives ! ' 

a. How do ^resant goals or objectives for studants fostar MCE, in . 
terms of knowledge or skills? 

b. How do prasant goals or objectives for studants fostar MCE, / 
In tarm& of attitudes or behavior? . 

(For elabormtlon, saa "Goals and Objectives in Multicultural Education" 
In Chapter II.) 

3. School Staff. : ^ 

4. What is the ethnic Gompositlon of various . groups within the 
..school staff (including service personnel , teachers, and administrators)^? 

b* What staff development efforts^ have been mada_ to, equip these 
varibus groups for muitlcultjural sansitlvlty and educition? 

(For alabpratlpn, sae ''School Staff" in Chapter II*) ' / ^ ^ 

4, Community Involvement i . 

a> How have any of , the ethnic groups in the school's community bean 
Involved in advising about tha ethnic Iffipricatlons of various school 
decisions? _ \ 

. b. How does the school make use of the ethnic .composition of Its 
community I, . / ■ ■ 

(For elaboration, see "School/CoTOunlty Relations" . in Chapter II and 
"Comunity Resources" in this chapter,) 

5* Other Policies and Practices ; 

a. What current school policies or pt^oceduras are supportive of MCE? 
h. What current sehooi^poll^les or procedures. are unfavorable to MCE 

(For alaboratlons sea "School Policlas or Procedures" In Chapter II,) 
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